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COLUMBIA’S RACE FOR LIBERTY 


To many the verse, ‘‘ Sweet Land of 
Liberty,” when applied to America, 
seems to be the baldest irony, but 
there was a day when it was not a 
joke. One of the very significant feat- 
ures of the times is the attitude that 
Life, a paper having its circulation 
almost exclusively among the ‘‘400,” is 
taking toward our modern plutocracy. 
One would think that it would be the 
last paper that would publish such a 
cartoon as that seen on another 
page. Just now, no doubt, poor, fool- 
ish Columbia is valuing the miserable 
apples of Greed and Avarice that her 
competitor, the Trust, casts in her path 
more than she does the winning of the 
race for Liberty. But the race is not 
by any means as nearly over as the 
plutocrats in the royal box would seem 
to imagine. The Trust has one more 
apple to throw, Fraud, and he will 
needs throw it soon to», and then his 
last card will have be -n played. Co- 
lumbia can win as easily as could the 
goddess of old, and that she will win in 
the long race of a nation’s life is cer- 


tain, notwithstanding the tricks of her 
competitor. The marvel, however, is 
that she allows herself to be tricked 
even for the moment. Why is it that 
a people as intelligent, as we Americans 
certainly are, allow ourselves to be kept 
out of our inheritance by such self- 
evident trickery as the Trust is now 
imposing upon us? Here we have a 
country that is palpably more than 
capable of supporting all of us in 
affluence. The Trust, by the great 
economies it has been able to effect in 
production, has confessedly made the 
task of producing the things we want 
infinitely much easier than ever. But 
notwithstanding that the Trust admits 
on the one hand that it has enabled 
man to control nature that much the 
easier, it on the other hand is denying 
men employment, alleging that they 
are no longer needed, owing to these 
self-same economies, and this denial of 
employment means the impossibility 
of men procuring the food they need 
simply because it has become so mucn 
easier to produc: that food. Is it not 
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absolutely incomprehensible to think 
that we Americans can accept such a 
condition of affairs and not see the 
utter absurdity of it all? Here we are 
in America, a land flowing with milk 
and honey, we have given over to the 
Trusts the management of procuring 
this milk and honey in the manner 
which will require the least human 
exertion. We have labored for years 
and years constructing machinery to 
lessen the task of milk and honey 
getting. We have been so busy mak- 
ing these machines that we have almost 
forgotten why we started out to make 
them, namely, in order to lighten our 
toil. In fact we have almost begun to 
think that the making of the machines 
was an end in itself instead of being 
the means to an end. So immersed 
have we been in the process of making 
machines that when the Trusts came 
along and told us that more machines 
are now built than there is any need 
for, and that, therefore, our labor will 
be no longer needed, instead of our 
throwing up our caps with a ‘‘Huzza! 
Boys, the Work of Man is Done! Now 
let us Use these Machines over the 
Making of which We have Spent so 
Many Weary Years of Toil!’—I say, 
instead of making any such an outcry 
of joy at the completion of the task, 
we are terrified to death, for we think 
unless we can continue the making of 
machines, no matter how little they 
may be needed, that there is no other 
way of our being able to use our labor 
in getting a living. We laugh at the 
Irishman who thought the only way to 
get his pig roasted was to burn down 
his shanty, yet we Americans are just 
as silly. We think the only way for us 
to get bread is to continue building 
superfluous machines. Simply because 
in the beginning of our industrial de- 
velopment all our labor force could be 


profitably spent in the making of tools 
for the production of bread, now that 
we have practically completed such 
tools we are terrified that we cannot 
continue getting our bread a: we form- 
erly did because the work of making 
such tools is completed. When we were 
building such machines we simply 
made a trade of our labor. Part of us 
worked in the field growing the wheat 
and another part of us were working in 
the machine shops making mowing 
machines. Then we exchanged our 
mowing machines for the wheat and 
fed ourselves. The end was to feed 
ourselves, and we thought to attain 
that end more easily by building mow- 
ing machines. We fed ourselves all 
right enough before we ever had any 
mowing machines, but we were not 
satisfied to leave well enough alone. 
We must do better, and we certainly 
can do much Eetter, for one man with 
modern machinery in the wheat field 
can do the work of one hundred. And 
now when we have quite finished build- 
ing all the machines we need we find 
that in the room of getting one hundred 
times as much wheat as we did before 


-we made the machines we actually are 


told by some of our statesmen that we 
may not even get as much as we did 
before we had any machines at all. 
The only hope for us, according to 
some people, is that we develop our 
foreign trade so that when we make 
more mowing machines than can be used 
in this country the foreigner will take 
pity on us and use them in his country. 
This is called by the Roosevelt-Hanna 
combination salvation by rec‘procity. 
It means that the mere finishing up of 
sufficient mowing machines to cut all 
our American wheat must now be fol- 
lowed up by us Americans building 
mowing machines for all the rest of 
the Earth. When we finally finish 
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this mighty task we are not told that 
we will then get that hundred for one re- 
turn that we have been waiting for, lo! 
now, these fifty years. No, we are told 
that after we have built machines for 
all the world, then we will have in- 
deed finished our task and it will then 
be time for us to move off the Earth. 
Just the time when we thought we 
were getting in shape to rest and enjoy 
life we are told it is time to die. How- 
ever, we are not going to move off the 
Earth, and neither are we going to 
shuffle off this mortal coil. We are 
going to suddenly awaken to the fact 
_ that we have been fools long enough, 
and we are going to simply let the 
machines do our work; and we are 
going to eat the bread without any 
pangs of conscience that it is produced 
by the harnessing of Niagara rather 
than by the sweat of our noble brows. 
If anybody wishes to sweat let him 
take a vapor bath, but as for. us we 
see no terrors in a dry-browed future. 
Anyhow, we are going to have one 
try at:-it, even if we lose. 

All this is not saying that labor, 
like virtue, is not its own reward, but 
there is such a thing as having too 
much of a good thing. We are too apt 
to look upon the only possible reward 
for work to exist in its product, but asa 
matter of fact there is an equal reward 
in the very work that led to the product, 
although our modern methods of em- 
ployment quite obscure it. 

For a healthy man there is a joy in 
digging post-holes provided there are 
not too many to be dug in a day. 
There is certainly more joy in the dig- 
ging of a number of post-holes than 
there can be in any possession of the 
holes after they are dug. What painter 
ever enjoyed the possession of his pic- 
ture as much as he did the painting of 
it? Iam sure if Pierpont Morgan were 
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to analyze his feelings he would admit 
that his pleasure in forming the United 
States Steel Company was far greater 
than any he now has in possessing the 
cash and bonds he received for doing 
the work. Even the mere reminiscence 
of the performing of a good work is a 
far greater pleasure than the possession 
of any reward. 

This reward existing in the actual 
doing of the work runs all through 
nature. We see it in the intense delight 
of children to do something of use for 
their elders. What little girl in fortun- 
ate circumstances does not like to make 
an effort at cooking or sewing for her 
mother? But when we see a little girl 
sewing her soul into her work in a 
sweater’s den we can hardly realize that 
under different conditions that same 
work which now wears the child’s life 
away might be a joy to her. It is not 
work, but over-work, that is painful. 

The determination of when work 
becomes over-work is also of a varying 
nature. A man will perform prodigies 
of labor during a hunting trip that will 
but add to his health, whereas the same 
amount of work done digging our post- 
holes would be heart-breaking drudg- 
ery. Similarly Edison working night 
and day perfecting an invention can do 
such strenuous work with no ill results 
to his health, whereas if he were with- 
out the stimulus of the pleasure in the 
work he would break down at it. It is 
often said that when a successful busi- 
ness man does far more work than his 
meanest employe, therefore his material 
reward should be justly reckoned ac- 
cordingly. This reasoning entirely 
overlooks the reward that exists in his 
work in itself. That there is more joy 
in giving than receiving is a truism, but 
that the giving consists in the doing of 
the work which produces the gift is 
often overlooked. However, if we ana- 
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lyze some of our social customs we find 
that this idea of the pleasure of making 
a gift of the products of our labor, when 
that labor is confessedly from its nature 
of a pleasurable kind, is tacitly con- 
fessed, for such a gift is conventionally 
possible among equals and _ friends, 
where any other would be impossible. 

For instance, if I go shooting and 
send a brace of wild ducks to my friend 
they will be gladly accepted, notwith- 
standing he may have a suspicion that 
I have bought them in the market. 
However, there is a chance that I really 
have shot them myself and anyway 
I have had the fun of the trying, and 
hence he feels that in accepting them 
he is under no obligation. If, on the 
other hand, I should send him a pair of 
tame ducks with no intimation that I 
had acquired them in any other way 
than by purchase, the present would be 
regarded in the light of an insult. I 
can only give him ¢ame ducks if it is 
known that I am playing at the gentle- 
man farmer and am raising ducks purely 
for amusement. These customs regard- 
ing the kind of labor incorporated into 
a thing deciding upon the possibility of 
its being a gift, I say, have at base a 
clear recognition of the delights of labor 
when done under proper conditions. 

It seems absurd to many to say that 
labor in the future with Socialism will 
give quite as much pleasure, if not 
indeed more pleasure in the doing of it 
than in the participation of its results. 
Where does the pleasure come in today 
when we go off to the woods for a 
week’s picnic? It is certainly not in 
the eating of the fish or game that may 
be killed. In fact people often go out 
camping and take all their provisions 
with them. Of course the change from 
conventional city life is a pleasure, but 
I venture to say that a great amount of 
the pleasure consists in the doing of the 
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necessary camp work. I think it will 
be admitted by those who have tried 
both ways that when servants are taken 
along to do the work, half the pleasure 
of a camping trip is lost. 

It is quite true that all high civiliza- 
tions in the past have been based upon 
the servitude of man to man. A select 
few have been permitted to live a 
higher life perched on the backs of the 
many. And far be it for me to say that 
there is not a strong argument in favor 
of having a small class enjoy the de- 
lights of culture rather than have the 
whole mass brutalized. 

Man must have servants to take the 
labor of getting a living off his shoulders 
sufficiently for him to develop his intel- 
lect. However, there is no reason why 
man’s servant should not be a machine 
just as well as it should be a fellow 
man. It is not the nature of the servant 
that gives the necessary leisure. It is 
the nature of the service. I must have 
food and clothing. It can be given to 
me by a slave operated by muscle or by 
a slave operated by steam. 

Even on the camping trip it must be 
remembered that although we may take 
no servants with us, nevertheless we 
take congealed labor along with us in 
our flour and bacon, our blankets, our 
guns, and in fact the whole of our camp 
accoutrements. The goods we take with 
us represent just so much less labor for 
us to perform while on the trip. 

I am dwelling upon this idea of the 
pleasure of work because I feel that 
many of those who have wealth today 
look with unnecessary horror upon a 
change of society which will necessitate 
conditions in which all must work. 
They not unnaturally think that by 
‘“‘work” is meant the kind of work both 
as to time and nature such as they see 
laborers, clerks, servants, etc., doing 
about them, 
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I don’t blame a man raised in the lap 
of luxury looking with consternation 
upon a future which implied that he 
would have to do work of this kind. It 
is but natural that he should make up 
his mind to fight to the death to resist 
any such change. I know that in 
the days before I was a Socialist and 
had simply a vague idea that Socialism 
meant drudgery for everyone and that 
it was to come, if ever it did come, 
through the deliberate organizing of the 
working class to take possession of the 
wealth of the rich. I say that when I 
thought this I, too, had made up my 
mind to fight to the last ditch rather 
than let it occur. I felt that I might as 
well be dead as live the life I saw the 
poor of today living, and that I could 
risk nothing by fighting, and I might 
gain. In those days I never had heard 
of social evolution as something that 
was of present day importance. It had 
never been suggested to me that Social- 
ism was coming like the winter’s snow, 
and that I might as well try to fight off 
that snow with Krupp guns as to resist 
it. That Socialism was such an inevit- 
ability and that it did not mean drudg- 
ery for men but universal joy suddenly 
broke upon me one day. It was no 
supernatural light either, that led to my 
conversion. It was simply deductions 
obtained from the appearance of the 
trusts, and my knowledge of the busi- 
ness conditions that led to this appear- 
ance. 

I made a flop in one night, about 
fifteen years ago, from being the most 
extreme follower of the Jaissez faire 
school of economists to the most ex- 
treme of the collectivist schcol. There 
was no step by step process in my 
evolution, and I have never budged an 
inch in my economics since I made my 
change of belief. Immediately I be- 
came a convert to Socialism_I thought 
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that every man I talked to would see 
things as I did and follow suit. 

The economic necessity of Socialism 
seemed so easily proven that I was 
really green enough to think that Mr. 
Rockefeller himself would see the point 
when it was shown to him, and might 
even join in the movement to introduce 
Socialism. Upon this theory I actually 
wrote him a very polite letter showing 
how he had a chance to go down into 
history as the introducer of Socialism if 
he would but turn his vast wealth to 
that end. Iam still waiting hopefully 
for that reply. It will. soon be fifteen 
years, but still my patience is not ex- 
hausted. In the meanwhile, however, 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan has appeared on 
the financial horizon so that there is a 
double string to my bow. It may 
appear to some that it is the height of 
absurdity for me to suggest in any way 
except as a joke that Rockefeller or 
Morgan should ever accept the Socialist 
theory and would assist in its consum- 
mation. I admit that my experience in 
gaining converts from the rich does 
justify me in still having hope, but hope 
is notorious for its triumphs over ex- 
perience. 

To prove that Socialism is inevitable 
is just as simple a problem for me to 
demonstrate as that two and two are 
four. If the demonstration that two 
and two are four should prove to me 
something I did not like to know, and 
it does very frequently, too, I certainly 
would not so stultify myself as to refuse 
to admit that two and two continue to 
make four. Now there is nothing par- 
ticularly different in the make-up of 
Mr. Rockefeller and myself, and what- 
ever difference there is should make 
him still more likely to come to my 
view of the case. He is a better figurer 
than I can ever hope to be, and there- 
fore he should arrive at™my conclusion 
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upon the mathematical grounds much 
sooner than I did, once his attention is 
called to the problem. Upon the ethical 
ground he certainly has far more reason 
to come to my ground than ever I had 
to be here. I never set myself up as a 
man to lead the prayer meetings and as 
an elder in the church. I never, in 
fact, made the least pretense of any 
altruism in my make-up. I simply 
made a study of how to amuse number 
one, and in fact I have never pro- 
fessed anything different, even since I 
became a Socialist. 

Hence it seems to me that Mr. 
Rockfeller as well as Mr. Morgan, who 
are both good at figures as well as 
devoutly religious, are theoretically 
bound to come sooner or later into the 
collectivist school of economics, and be- 
come contributors to this magazine. 

They both pray every day to the 
Lord that His ‘‘will be done on earth as 
it is in heaven.” I would ask any good 
Christian who is not a Socialist, if such 
a thing can exist, what is his idea of 
God’s will on earth? Wherein does his 
idea of the Kingdom of God on earth 
differ from the idea that the Socialists 
have of the earth under Socialism? 
Certainly neither Mr. Morgan nor Mr. 
Rockefeller have as much cause as 
other rich men to disagree with the 
Socialists because we say that they are 
the agents who are working out our 
ideal. Of course I can understand how 
Mr. Rockefeller would not agree with 
the Democrat or the Populist who 
wishes to destroy the trusts, but I do 
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not see wherein he and the Socialist 
would have any room for discussion. 
Even upon the point of private owner- 
ship versus public ownership of the 
Standard Oil Trust Mr. Rockefeller 
would be in agreement, for we both say 
that the change cannot be made before 
the people wish it done, and that after 
the people do so declare that such is 
their wish, then there will be no resist- 
ing their will. Probably Mr. Rocke- 
feller would today not be in favor of 
the nationalization of the trusts, but he 
could easily excuse himself by saying 
that he is simply averse to doing any- 
thing that the people do not wish done, 
and certainly he would be fully justified 
in his contention that the people 
have done little to indicate that they 
wish any such step taken. 

Young Mr. Rockefeller declared the 
other day that the development of the 
trust was like unto the development of 
an American Beauty rose. That to 
have a fine rose many buds must be 
pinched off and their sap turned to the 
remaining one, and he paralelled it in 
saying that to have one great business 
many smaller ones must be extermin- 
ated. This again is in line with the 
Socialist’s idea. The Standard Oil 
Trust is itself but a large bud, and it, 
too, must be pinched off in order that its 
sap may flow to the American Nation as 
a whole, for the Nation is the American 
Beauty rose that we are all interested 
in developing to its highest possibilities. 

Pinch, brothers, pinch, pinch with care, 
Pinch every Trust that absorbs our air. 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


Y DEAR) WILSHIRES — 
w Before entering upon the 
critical enterprise of trying 
to hatch-out the pregnant 
suggestion you recently 
made to me—to the effect 
that our surprising indus- 
trial supremacy may in- 
volve consequences in other 
directions which we had 
little contemplated—I will premise 
a few things concerning what America 
means to me, what it originally was, 
and what it should naturally become. 
In so doing I will bear in mind that 
no topic is (to me certainly) nearly so 
seductive as Socialism; since it points 
to a marriage between the ideal and 
actual, the theoretic and the practical, 
and thus promises to every one who con- 
siders it the fulfilment of his most gen- 
erous and reasonable hopes:—and is 
thus prone to lead one into interminable 
argument and exposition. If I prove 
less concise than I intend to be and 
ought to be, blame in part yourself, who 
afforded me opportunity. 

Other nations got their bodies first, 
and their souls later only, if at all. But 
this American Nation, so-called, re- 
versed the common procedure, and 
began with its soul. It is therefore 
unique, and it is also tke only nation 
normally constituted, if we concede 
that the man is the type of society, 
or the state. The Pilgrims came 


here in obedience to a spiritual im- 
pulse, and against all considerations 
of a material sort; they did not 
care to be comfortable, but they were 
under a cogent necessity to be free. 
Disgorged from their cockle boats after 
a trying voyage, they stood knee-deep 
in snow, but happier than any other 
group of peoplethen alive. They faced 
one another, man to man, and none de- 
sired advantage over the rest. They 
had the instinct of order, but no crav- 
ing for dominion. Whether religion, 
politics or industry were uppermost in 
their thoughts, their interests and their 
aims werecommon. The situation was 
not only delightful in itself, but it had 
the stimulating charm of novelty. 
Nothing of the sort had happened with- 
in historical memory before. 

America was then a Socialistic com- 
munity in the full sense of the term; 
and though Jameses, Charleses and 
Georges might make remote trouble, 
that three thousand miles of salt water 
prevented them from getting taken too 
seriously. The undeveloped land was 
worth nothing at all, and therefore there 
could be-as yet no danger that selfish 
persons would try to exploit it for 
pecuniary advantage. In a vague and 
remote way the people acknowledged 
formal fealty to a king over-seas, but it 
preoccupied them no more than does 
fealty to God an imperfectly religious 
individual. They did not too much 
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concern themselves about the future; 
they had no conception of the enor- 
mous size of the cantle of the globe’s 
surface which they had got hold of, or 
of its incalculable potential wealth; their 
notions were modelled on the scope of 
tiny England, and they knew enough of 
human nature to surmise that they were 
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not likely to be overcrowded by persons 
of like character and aims with them- 
selves. In short, they were a spontan- 
eous and inevitable democracy, and 
thought to remain so. The soul was 
strong and mighty in them, the flesh or 
material part scanty and feeble; and to 
such a community the principle of each 
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for all and all for each was a matter of 
course. The selfish and inhuman side 
of their nature was—not eradicated of 
course, but as yet quiescent, because 
there were no temptations to draw it 
forth, on the one hand, and very en- 
trancing inspirations to keep it down, 
on the other. 

It was as a church, primarily, that 
they regarded themselves; and the 
Christian church has been a democracy 
from the beginning, in that it makes all 
finite creatures equal before the infinite 
Creator. I do not mean to say, of 
course, that the administration of the 
church has been democratic, for it soon 
appeared that it had property of worldly 
value, and hogs and tyrants were early 
in its councils accordingly. But relig- 
ion and democracy are in essence indis- 
soluble. This religious democracy of 
our forefathers prompted them to accept 
social order and administration in har- 
mony with it; and so far as industries 
were concerned, the only possible pro- 
vision was that each man should do his 
own work as far as he could, and should 
help or be helped by the others when 
necessary. They governed themselves, 
that is, they obeyed individually and 
collectively the dictates of justice, rea- 
son and decency; and they chose ad- 
ministrators to carry out jobs given to 
them in the common behoof. This, I 
say, was the original America; and I 
have always believed that, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to that we would (as well as 
ought to) come again, when all this rig- 
marole and diabolical disorder which 
we have in the long interim brought 
upon ourselves has been declared un- 
satisfactory and been finally done away 
with. The soul of the true America is 
now, as at first it was, Socialism—or I 
don’t mind calling it Industrial Democ- 
racy, if you prefer—and though dur- 
ing the past century or two we have 
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grown upon our clean body all manner 
of goitres, carbuncles and cancers, lepro- 
sies and small-pox pustules, outcome of 
our spiritual sins of capitalism, oligarch- 
ies, trusts, bosses, civic indifferences, 
and the like, that true and inalienable 
soul will at last avouch itself, and re- 
store our primitive healthy complexion. 
The nation, being a soul, was bound 
like individual souls to pass through 
hell on its way to regeneration; but 
is even more certain than the indi- 
vidual soul is to get there. For the in- 
dividual soul is subject to free-will, but 
the national soul is under unconscious 
and therefore inevitable Divine guidance, 
and must come out right anyway. 

You will not, however, understand me 
as adventuring any special prophecy as 
regards this visible and palatial place 
we call the United States; for aught I 
can tell, that may be going straight to 
the devil. But the fact that America is 
a spiritual proposition implies that it 
may become incarnate anywhere; in 
Turkey, Tibet, Morocco, New Zealand, 
any old or young place, according as 
the mortal clay wherewith it is to be 
clad fits it. The only reason we have 
for expecting the embodiment shall be 
here rather than elsewhere is, that this 
continent is not encumbered with any 
past steeped in traditions that have to 
be disowned and errors that must be 
rectified. We began on virgin soil, and 
practically in the present; all our vir- 
tues and sins are of today, and there- 
fore we have a better chance than oth- 
ers of developing the former and slough- 
ing-off the latter. Besides, all we have 
done or suffered has been the corollary 
of evolution—or, I would rather say, of 
normal progression ; for since you can- 
not evolve from the egg anything not 
originally or beforehand contained in it, 
evolution, strictly speaking, is a chi- 
mera; thethings brought into existence 
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in this world are first created in the spir- 
itual world or world of causes, and from 
that forced through into this. But that 
is another story, and if you value your 
ease, don’t let me tell it here! But 
America is certain, here or elsewhere, 
to exist, and to oust and supplant every- 
thing else in the way of human society. 
It is significant that we are physically a 
conglomerate of all races and nations; 
there is no sense in our calling ourselves 
a nation, except as a superficial conven- 
ience; other nations are based either on 
race or on a natural division or modifi- 
cation thereof; but we are the great 
mongrel of time. There is no possibil- 
ity of our ever showing a legitimate 
genealogical tree on the physical plane; 
it is only spiritual, in the realm of mind, 
that we can look back clearly and stead- 
ily from this Now to the dawn of things. 
You cannot become a Hindu; you lost 
your chance at least four thousand years 
ago; but anybody can become an Am- 
erican at will, even in the severe tech- 
nical sense; and in the larger and more 
vital sense, he can, and numberless per- 
sons have, become American all over 
the globe. I have met good Americans 
who never so much as heard of the 
western hemisphere; but to be sure 
they were children under ten years of 
age. An American who calls himself 
patriotic is either a fool or a philosopher. 
And I am bound to admit that, in this 
country, the philosophers do not pre- 
ponderate. 

Well, then, I look for Socialism, or 
the spirit of America, to dominate and 
possess the earth; and I see no good 
reason why this result should not be 
reached pretty soon. As you yourself 
remark, the thing will come whether we 
like it or not; it is not a matter for us 
to pick and choose. If it were a matter 
of choice, I would not be nearly so 
much at ease about it. And yet, if the 
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question were put to the vote in this 
country (together with the proviso that 
the voters should have the faculty of 
comprehending the proposition sub- 
mitted to them)—Are you in favor of 
Socialism ?—TI should expect a negative 
answer from the following persons or 
classes only :— First, from all thieves, 
with the possible exception of those 
legally catalogued as such, with photo- 
graphs in the Rogues’ Gallery actually 
or prospectively ; for these thieves are 
made such by social and industrial in- 
justice, and if they understood that So- 
cialism would eradicate abuses of this 
sort, they might be willing to come in: 
—but including three-fourths (let us be 
charitable and say) of legislators and 
other administrative officials, because 
they are blind hogs for power and the 
wealth and worldly consideration they 
bring; and a yet larger proportion of 
office-holders or employes, because hav- 
ing sold their souls for a livelihood, they 
fear to irritate those who have bought 
them ; and captains of industry, all but 
a handful. I wish I had space to tell , 
you of a talk I recently had with one of 
these gentlemen, who exclaimed, among 
other things, with heroic gestures, ‘‘And 
do you suppose, for one moment, that 
if ever it did come to a question of 
force between labor and capital, that 
capital would fail to crush labor to the 
earth once and for all?” Pretty near, 
but not quite_all these gentry, I say, 
would vote in the negative with a will. 
Then, practically all men of considerable 
wealth, who mean to bequeath the same 
to their unhappy offspring; and I can- 
not except artificial and dramatic freaks 
like Andrew Carnegie, in comparison 
with whose hat a sieve would be air 
tight, so volubly does he discourse 
through it; let him heap libraries and 
universities heaven high, he will never 
persuade me or anybody else that he 
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will come to the honest point where he 
would be obliged to touch a friend for 
five. I hear rumors, by the way, my 
dear Wilshire, that you are a million- 
aire; and I shall ebserve your career 
with tender solicitude. Next, old ladies, 
no sex barred, will be in the opposition, 
for they dislike rude behavior and loud 
noises and lack of consideration, re- 
spectability and reverence for tradition. 
Socialism will ultimately, no doubt, 
include these desiderata; but there is 
going to be an interval during which we 
shall think the bottom is falling out of 
things and the roof falling in. Democ- 
racy, in its first accost, is doubtless 
repulsive. Next, I count as anti-Social- 
istic more than two-thirds of the par- 
sons; the majority of those on our side 
would be identical with the individuals 
who are in danger of being read out of 
the church for heresy. The social and 
political record of the clergy is as a 
whole very disappointing to those who 
expected anything better of them ; they 
are anarchists upon occasion, but the 
, occasion is generally when the suscepti- 
bilities of ‘‘the great” are at risk; for 
example, a great many of them recently 
burst into the newspapers frothing at 
the mouth to lynch Czolgosz. TJan- 
tane animis coelestibus trae! The 
church, as I said, is in the marrow 
straight Socialism; but the clergy con- 
trive somehow to keep out of the 
church to a surprising degree, or at all 
events away from the marrow of it. 
Are there any others? Probably; but 
let these suffice ; you perceive that we 
have left the bulk of the human race. 
If 99 per cent. of the population own, 
as some statistician announces, one- 
fourth only of the national wealth, we 
may rest assured that cur foes will 
never be in the majority. And you— 
or some folks at least—would be aston- 
ished to discover how many persons of 
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seemingly the strictest respectability 
and quiet propriety are at heart ram- 
pant Socialists, and even anarchists. I 
have picked up elderly physicians, of 
large practice, not to mention many 
esteemed scientific gentlemen, fathers 
of families, persons of gigs and broad- 
cloth, who would, in confidence, utter 
sentiments which you and I would 
hardly venture to countenance fully. I 
would glance aside at the Turkey rugs 
on the floor and the Sargent pictures on 
the walls and think, ‘‘Can such things 
be?” But so it is; society is honey- 
combed with sedition. 

And yet, as we were saying, if our 
brains instead of our bellies had to 
decide, it is likely that the Socialistic 
consummation might be indefinitely 
delayed. But when these valiant bellies 
of ours do take the field, if we do not 
behold an Armageddon, it will be only 
because the battle will be won before it 
has time to be fought. Meanwhile our 
friends the enemy have, as we all know, 
kindly prepared the way for us; Hanna 
and Morgan, with their little pig-eyes 
twinkling on the jack-pot, have been 
wonderfully slipping the trump cards 
up—not their own sleeves, but—ours! 
The trusts have been organizing the 
affair of Socialism. Little do they 
know it, and still less can they help it. 
And not only have they done our job 
for us here, but they have been spend- 
ing their precious money to lay its 
foundations abroad. The American 
invasion of Europe—what does it mean ? 
This, by the way, reminds me of the 
alleged theme of my letter; it seems 
nearly time that I should say a word or 
two about it. 

Had Karl Marx and every extant 
Socialist been entrenched in these 
United States do you suppose we 
would have received a visit from Prince 
Henry? No; it is these Johns the Bap- 
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tist, Hannas, Morgans and Rockefellers 
who have brought him. King Edward 
would follow him hot-foot, were he not 
detained at home by circumstances over 
which he has no control. It makes no 
difference that our Johns the Baptist 
aforesaid do not know what Messiah 
they herald ; His shoe’s latchet they are 
unworthy to unloose, but He is coming, 
and they have made straight His path 
in the wilderness. The poor little 
Prince arrived expecting to be intro- 
duced to a wealthy plutocracy, an 
oligarchy, a kingdom may be in the 
making; and he will probably go home 
with the conviction that he has seen 
it; but he will be disillusioned ere 
long. American brains and money and 
machinery and produce have burst their 
boundaries here and under the shrewd 
guidance of the plutocrats have stepped 
appallingly across the seas; but with 
them has also gone, unseen, the mighty 
spirit of America, which is Socialism. 
That spirit is already announcing itself 
in many ways. Under the guise of 
American girls it is marrying itself to 
European nobles; in the shape of 
Schwab, it is making Monaco ridicu- 
lous; as William Waldorf Astor it is 
rendering American snobbishness im- 
possible by illustrating its degradation ; 
as Carnegie it is causing the British 
proletariat to look askance at the stately 
homes of England, built on the prole- 
tariat’s neck; as the every-day Ameri- 
can tourist it is sowing the seeds of the 
open prairies in the bleached gardens 
of Old-World conservatism. American 
artists, horse-jockeys and pugilists, 
novelists and actors follow in the wake 
of the kings of American finance, of 
the railroad men, the oil and sugar men, 
and all the rest of the capitalistic and 
industrial pageant; and no other wake 
would they have followed. It seems a 
sordid introduction, perhaps; but in 
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this age it is the normal one. The his- 
tory of Americanism in the Old World 
is like that of vice as portrayed by the 
poet in the human bosom—seen too oft, 
familiar with its face, it is first endured 
by those hide-bound conservatives, then 
pitied, now embraced. And when the 
embrace has made it incorporate with 
the embracer, its features will be trans- 
figured, and it will declare itself divine. 
That is the denouement for which 
Hanna, Morgan & Co. are so innocently 
laying the pipes. 

In other words, no Socialistic propa- 
ganda could have been devised by 
Socialists themselves so effective and 
cogent as that which is being managed 
by those of our citizens to whom 
Socialism is most abhorrent. They 
create interest in America and sym- 
pathy with her by exhibiting her in 
foreign lands as the thing which they 
imagine her and intend her to be; they 
make her power felt, and her style tol- 
erated; they create for her the respect 
which is based on fear. They are 
wholly preoccupied with the idea of 
getting rid of our industrial surplus, of 
making money, of owning things; and 
they impress this preoccupation upon 
their foreign customers. But all the 
while the silent masses of European 
folk are looking on, and taking notes. 
They are training themselves, largely 
in unconsciousness, of course, for the 
part they are to play. Ideas are 
secretly filtering into their brains, crav- 
ings and impulses into their hearts, 
apparently disconnected with the gaudy 
business that is going forward, yet of 
kindred generation. All of a sudden, 
that crisis which you have specified 
takes place; our bellies go forth to 
battle. The individual captains of in- 
dustry and the system which they 
represented, are unhorsed, submerged 
or otherwise annihilated ; but the indus- 
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tries survive so far as they are genuine 
and have pith, and a new system dawns 
upon the night. And that it will dawn 
not here only, but all over the civilized 
world at the same time, we shall have 
to thank our se'f-seeking little Johns 
the Baptist. They were blind instru- 
ments of a higher destiny; impotent 
pieces, as old Omar would say, of the 
game He plays. It is a lovely comedy, 
and it is needless to point out that the 
wider the theatre of it is the less dan- 
ger there will be of its acquiring a 
tragic complexion. The Americaniza- 
tion of Europe, begun by American 
capitai, confirmed by American infl.- 
trations of all other kinds, is a fact 
impending or accomplished. But 
Americanism is an idea, and that idea 
is Socialism. Sooner or later—not 
much later I think—it will drop its 
mask ; possibly its real features may be 
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recognized abroad even before we dis- 
cover them ourselves. Those good old 
Pilgrim Fathers of ours, who have of 
late so often had occasion to despair of 
their offspring, will welcome the prodi- 
igals at last. We shall not externally 
resemble the Pilgrims, any more than 
the oak resembles the acorn; but the 
essence will be the same. The fatted 
calf will be served up—and such a calf! 
And deeply will our remote posterity 
ponder the problem how they, so en- 
lightened and sane as they are, could 
ever have descended from a race of 
imbeciles and maniacs like us! 

But I suspect, my dear Wilshire, I 
have written quite as much as your 
lusty little magazine will care to print; 
so I hasten to sign myself cordially 


y Wipe We Tia 


yours, 


CENTRALIZATION OF AMERICAN CAPITAL. 


DAVID DUDLEY LYNCH. 


HE next ten years will witness a 
corralling of American capital 
never heard of before. The initial step 
to the wonderful commercial focusing 
of our circulating medium was the 
establishing of large department stores, 
with their auxiliary ‘‘mail order depart- 
ments.” Their tendrils reaching out all 
over the land simply suffocated many 
thousands of smaller merchants. The 
tendency of American capital today is 
very strongly toward centralization. 
Small, thriving industries are being 
merged into great enterprises, forming 
immense trusts. Individual owners and 
operators will soon have passed from 
the stage of action. Each line will 
soon be within the grasp of some cor- 
poration, which together will own and 
control the entire American product. 
Later, there will be a merging of great 
corporate interests, where a_ single 
gigantic corporation, composed of a 
few individuals, will own and control 
an aggregation of many millions of dol- 
lars. This ‘‘merging process” will 
continue, impeded though it may be, 
until the interests.of one corporation 
will have holdings in all cf the others, 
and the entire working capital of Amer- 
ica, in all lines, will be so perfectly and 


completely centralized as to be practic- 
ally under one management. Then the 
possibility of a ‘‘strike,” ‘lock-out,” 
“tie-up” or other resistance of labor 
will be completely removed. Labor, 
then, in America will be reduced to 
abject servitude. The few American 


magnates, ten years hence, will regulate 
the wage scale of skilled and unskilled 
labor in every department; set the 
price upon all raw mateiial, thus brid- 
ling the producer; put their own price 
upon the manufactured product; abso- 
lutely control the banks; dictate legis- 
lation in their own interests, thereby 
hampering the courts; curb the press, 
so as to silence free speech, by exclud- 
ing ‘‘obnoxious” publications from the 
mails, and eliminate the possibility of 
complaint by ownership of interest; 
their ramifications extending to state 
and national’ politics, the successful 
candidates will be privately chosen, 
long before the conventions are held. 
From then on, the tendency of Amer- 
ican plutocracy will be as strong toward 
imperialism as the centralization of cap- 
ital is now toward trusts. This is not a 
pessimistic forecast, nor is the predic- 
tion made with any political feeling, 
either for or against any political party. 
Indeed, politics has nothing whatever 
to do with it, any more than religion or 
the weather has. It is the unmistak- 
able outline of a true picture of the 
future, which time is painting, colored 
by the daily happenings in this country, 
which are hourly chronicled by the 


press, and the drift of money in the 
foreground stands out in such bold 
relief that ‘‘he who runs may read.” 
Clearly, there is but one check that will 
avert this present inevitable American 
financial labyrinth of destiny, 

‘‘Let the Nation own the Trusts.” 
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Wanamaker Advertises Wilshire. 
eee WANAMAKER not only 
owns the biggest store in Philadel- 
phia but he owns the biggest paper 
there, too, the North American. 

John evidently does not wish to have 
me complain of his making any invid- 
ious distinctions by ruling me from his 
usual notices regarding the visits of dis- 
tinguished people to Philadelphia, and 
he therefore gives me the following 
send-off :— 

HE IS A MILLIONAIRE, PREACHES SOCIALISM. 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE OF TORONTO TRAVELS 
ABOUT TO LECTURE TO WORKINGMEN. 


A millionaire Socialist was the recipient of the 
hospitality of some of the city’s best families 
last night, and workingmen were welcomed in 
the drawing-rooms of the wealthy. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire of Toronto, the editor 
of THE CHALLENGE, who will speak in St. 
George’s Hall, Thirteenth and Arch streets, to- 
night, was the guest ot honor. The hostess was 
Miss Innes Forbes, 901 Pine street. The Rev. 
James H. Ecob was chairman of the meeting. 
Miss Caroline H. Pemberton acted as assistant 
hostess. 

An address was delivered by Mr. Wilshire, 
followed by a general discussion of Socialism. 

Briefly the two themes of the address were 
these : . 


SALIENT POINTS OF THE ADDRESS. 


‘‘t, The world’s industrial equipment is fast 
approaching completion. 

‘‘2, The existing machinery has reached 
such a point of perfection that it produces new 
machinery too rapidly for current consumption. 
Hence, we have ‘over-production.’ ’’ 

From these premises Mr. Wilshire proved that 
co-operation is going to take the place of coni- 
petition, and collective ownership is going to 
supplant individual ownership. 

J. Mahlon Barnes, cigarmaker; Edward 
Moore, hatter; William Grouchy, printer, and 
other labor leaders were present at the meeting. 
Among those who accepted invitations to be 
present were the following : 


SOME WHO WERE PRESENT. 


Professor Angelo Heilprin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alfred Justice, Miss Caroline Longacre, Mrs. C. 
J. Bartol, Mrs. Thomas S, Kirkbride, Dr. Daniel 
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Longacre, Dr. Thomas S. K. Morton, Miss Ma- 
thilda Weil, Miss Adeline Madeira, Mrs. Arthur 
Kitson, Dr. and Mrs. Solis-Cohen, Mrs. Samuel 
Dickson, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Blankenburg, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward H. Coates, Miss Jane 
Campbell, Professor Simon N. Patten, Miss 
Sarah Newbold, Dr. and Mrs. Macfarlane, John 
W. Welsh, Dr. Gertrude Walker, Howard Strat-. 
ton, Miss Laura Earle, the Misses Livingston. 

It’s a great thing this going before 
the world as a swell and a millionaire, 
yet a Socialist. Such a label quite dis- 
arranges the preconceived idea of some 
people as to what a Socialist is, there- 
fore I encourage it. 

John knows the value of contrasts, for 
advertising, as well as I do. A few 
months ago when I spoke in Phila- 
delphia he headed the account of my 
meeting, — 


WILSHIRE ALLOWED TO SPEAK. 


THE COMMITTE OF PUBLIC SAFETY 


DoES NOT PREVENT HIM TALK- 
ING. 


I spoke at two meetings in Philadel- 
phia in January, consecutive nights, 22d 
and 23d. Here is the account from the 
Wanamaker North American of the 
second meeting :— 

‘THE NATION SHOULD OWN THE TRUSTS.”’ 


Tuis WAS THE THEME OF LECTURE DELIV- 
ERED BY MILLIONAIRE SOCIALIST WIL- 
SHIRE. 


INCREASE FOREIGN TRADE. 


GAYLORD WILSHIRE, the million- 

e aire Socialist, last night addressed an 

audience that crowded St. George’s Hall, Thir- 

teenth and Arch streets. His theme was: ‘‘ The 
Nation Should Own the Trusts.’ 

After the lecture Mr. Wilshire answered ques- 
tions relating to the tenets of Socialism. Argu- 
ment upon the propaganda of Anarchy and a 
discussion of Socialistic dissensions by former 
Socialists were cut short by Chairman J. Mahlon 
Barnes. a 

Some of the points made by Mr, Wilshire 
follow : 


THE TORONTO MEETING. 


Capital created trusts to prevent over-produc- 
tion and cheapening of products. Labor unions 
were formed to prevent men from selling their 
labor too cheaply. 


The trusts are a natural evolution of industry. 


The formation of trusts is an indication that a 
limit has been reached in the indiscriminate 
production of labor-saving machinery. 


The trusts are not only a proof of what may 
be done, but they also indicate what must be 
done by co-operative government. 


The farmer feeds his mule on the basis of 
keeping him in good condition. The capitalist 
feeds the laborer on the basis of keeping him 
alive. 


When the people take over the government of 
all the industries the capitalist will become as 
extinct as the feudal baron and the Southern 
slave owner, and he will probably be remun- 
erated as they were. 


Triumphant Socialism will be the greatest 
possible incentive to art andinvention. In those 
days every useful article will be beautiful and 
every great invention will be enjoyed by all who 
wish to use it. 


A social revolution is inevitable. 


A few thousand starving workingmen do not 
count. A few million will. 


When we have enough workingmen going 
hungry and enough capitalists losing their 
money, things will begin to move. 


It is recognized that unless our foreign trade 
is not only held, but still further developed, we 
will face the same problem of the unemployed 
that now distresses Europe. I recommend the 
consideration of this contingency to Archbishop 
Corrigan and Bishop Potter. 


All this trouble can be solved by the people 
taking over the country and by the producer 
receiving what he produces, not simply that 
upon which he can barely exist. 


% 
The Toronto Meeting. 

Mr. Wilshire delive-ed a lecture at 
Association Hall, Toronto, on Satur- 
day evening, March 1st. Although the 
weather was inauspicious a very fair- 
sized audience listened to the speaker, 
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and expressed its appreciation of his 
remarks by the closest attention and 
frequent applause. Mayor Howland 
had promised to preside, but owing to 
illness was unable to appear. Alder- 
man Urquhart, who was delegated to 
act in his stead, expressed Mr. How- 
land’s regrets at his enforced absence 
and his own pleasure at presiding over 
the meeting. 

The following excerpts from the 
daily press give a fair report of the 
meeting: 

H. Gaylord Wilshire lectured in Associattion 
Hall on Saturday night on ‘‘Shall Canada Be 
Sold to J. Pierpont Morgan?’ Ald. Urquhart 
presided, in the absence of the Mayor, who sent 
word that he was sick. The hall was well filled. 

At the outset, Mr. Wilshire pointed out that 
there was a strong sentiment in Canada in favor 
of public ownership of public utilities, such as 
gas and railways; but there was another view 
of the matter to be taken, which was that of the 
necessity to take them over, not because we 
wished to do so, but because it was something 
in which we had no choice. As to Mr. Morgan 
acquiring franchises in Canada, he said he had 
no personal objections to him, as he was a man 
of great ability and philanthropic in his dispos- 
ition; in fact, if Canada were to choose an 
owner, it might be hard to find a better one than 
he. There is a great fear all over the world 
that the United States would dominate all 
countries financially. It is not so long ago that 
the United States was spoken of in the same 
way as Canada is today, as a country having 
illimitable resources, but facts showed that to- 
day the opportunities for investment were not 
at all enticing for the capitalists, who were con- 
sequently seeking investment abroad, for no less 
than $600,000,000 a year. Rockefeller alone 
had $65,000,000 to invest annually, and there 
were some 4,000 men of great wealth like him 
in that country, and all indications showed that 
the machinery of wealth-production there was 
in a state of completion, and it would not be 
long before the country would be face to face 
with the great problem of the unemployed. 
The only solution of this problem would be that 
of Socialism. 

Canada offers a great field for American cap- 
alists. Only the other day they secured the 
Canada Atlantic Railway, and if they had not 
already made arrangements to purchase the 
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C. P. R., they would shortly do so, because it is 
a competing line to the Vanderbilt system, so 
that some fine morning Canadians would wake 
up and find their industries in the possession of 
Americans. True, it would not make a very 
material difference from the workingman’s 
standpoint, but from the view-point of patriotism 
it would be a serious consideration, as the con- 
trol of industries would give them political 
control, and consequently the management of 
the country’s affairs. Some Canadians would 
say that it was all right to let the Americans 
take over the industries and to systematize 
them, and then the Canadians could come in 
and take possessiou of them afterwards by pur- 
chase. He thought it would be a wise plan for 
Canadians to take them over themselves before- 
hand, and to nationalize all industries that were 
national in scope and to municipalize things 
pertaining to the city. 

The chairman said he agreed with the speaker, 
and a hearty vote of thanks was passed.— 
Toronto World. 


A millionaire Socialist, as he has been adver- 
tised, Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire made his initial 
appearance before a Toronto audience in the 
Guild Hall on Saturday evening, when he 
delivered a lecture on ‘‘Shall Canada Be Sold to 
J. Pierpont Morgan ?”’ 

The lecturer was introduced to the audience 
by Ald. Urquhart, in the absence of Mayor 
Howland, who sent an apology. Mr. Wilshire 
is a fluent speaker, and the audience listened to 
him with quiet attention. 


He prefaced his remarks by stating that he 


had nothing against capitalists personally, they 
were simply creatures of a system, and if we 
will sell our country we could not perhaps do 
better than sell it to Morgan. He pointed out 
however, how singular it was that America, one 
of the youngest countries, should now be 
capable of exporting wealth in such vast quan- 
tities, and considered the reason was that labor 
received so small a proportion of what it pro- 
duced, only 17 per cent., the capitalist securing 
the other 83 per cent. Thus it was that men 
like Rockefeller and Morgan could not spend 
their surplus, and were compelled to look for 
other avenues of investment. They found these 
avenues no longer existed in the States, so they 
looked to Canada for them, Mr. Wilshire 
remarked. In another portion of his lecture he 
also claimed that Canadian capitalists today 
were unable to find openings for investment 
here, so they had gone to Brazil for them. 

As instancing the way in which Canada is 


getting into the hands of Americans, Mr. Wil- 
shire noted the sale of the Canada Atlantic 
Railway to the Vanderbilts, and said that it 
seemed that if the Canadian Pacific was not 
already in the hands of Morgan it was an 
absolute certainty that it would soon pass into 
his hands unless the road was nationalized. 
The Americans would not allow a competing 
road to exist. 

The problem that the laborer had to face was 
not how to produce so much, but as little as 
possible, so that he would not lose the oppor- 
tunity of producing anything. The productive 
competition among labor piled up in the hands 
of capitalists great surpluses, and when the time 
came that America could not sell these surpluses 
the country would be bankrupt. If we were 
going to die of starvation because we produced 
too much to eat we deserved it. The remedy 


for this was that instead of looking all over the 


world to dipose of this surplus, we consume 
what we produce ourselves. If this was not 
done Rockefeller and Morgan would soon say, 
“The country is finished ; there is nothing more 
for you to do, and you cannot expect us to sup- 
port you.”’ 

The only possible method to meet these prob- 
lems, the lecturer held, was by co-operation, by 
the nationalization of all public utilities, rail- 
ways, lighting, telephones, street cars, and 
centralization, as far as possible, of the coutrol 
of everything in the hands of the people, includ- 
ing the immense industrial plants. The 
necessity for taking over these great utilities 
coincided, the lecturer thought, with its practic- 
ability. —Toronto Globe. 


Mr. Wilshire is about 35 years of age. Asa 
speaker he is convincing without being elo- 
quent. He is moderate in tone and, contrary to 
expectations, does not dealin personalities. In 
his lecture on Saturday evening Mr. Wilshire 
endeavored to show that the United States was 
bound to come to grief from the fact that the 
country was producing too much. All the great 
public utilities in that country had been about 
completed, and were now in the hands of men 
like Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, and Hill. 
As aresult the working classes got about 17 per 
cent. of what they produced, while the trust 
magnates took the remaining 83 per cent. The 
trust magnates were piling up such enormous 
sums of money that they had to seek investment 
outside the United States, and were now inyad- 
ing Britain, France, Germany, Canada and 
other countries. The trouble in the United 
States, he declared, was over-production, 
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Under the competitive wage system there 
was no distribution of profits, and the buying 
powers of the masses were gradually decreasing. 
This all pointed to a great industrial collapse. 
The only salvation, it seemed to him, was the 
institution of the co-operative system. Wher- 
ever it was economically possible public utilities 
should be nationalized or municipalized. The 
subject of Mr. Wilshire’s address was, ‘‘Shall 
Canada Be Sold to J. Pierpont Morgan?” In 
passing, the speaker pointed to the Independent 
Order of Foresters as a complete illustration of 
Socialism, as far as it goes. 

Ald. Urquhart presided over the meeting, and 
at the conclusion of his address Mr. Wilshire 
answered a number of questions which were put 
to him.—Toronto Mail and Empire. 


a 
Wilshire at Berlin. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, until recently of 
the United States, now in Toronto, is a Socialist 
—known as the millionaire Socialist — who pre- 
dicts that Socialism is inevitable, that it is 
bound to come and that he is preaching it 
simply because he likes to. 

He addressed a large audience Sunday after- 
noon at the Opera House, and in the evening he 
spoke in Waterloo on the subject ‘‘Shall Morgan 
Own Canada ?”’ 

He started out by stating that Socialism 
implies equality of wealth—but not a division of 
wealth—and a bettered condition for everyone. 
The only reason advanced against such a system 
is that it is impracticable. He took the very 
opposite view of it, declaring that we cannot 
help getting it; that the United States will see 
it in ten years. He says it is an absolute 
impossibility for the present system of distribu- 
tion to last much longer, as the capitalist has 
invested about all his income above the labor 
bill, until he is face to face with the situation— 
no opening for investment. When he cannot 
invest at a profit he will cease to employ, and 
the workingman will be left without a job. 

Rockefeller has said that the reason the Oil 
Trust was formed was because there were too 
many small oil refineries, that there was an 
Over-production, price cutting ensued and oil 
was sold below cost. To avoid bankruptcy the 
combines were organized, so over-production is 
the cause of combines. Under the present com- 
petitive wage system, he contended, there is 
bound to be an over-production, as the worker 
cannot buy what he produces. So the Trust 
means the completion of the production prob- 
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lem, He spoke of the habit the general man 
has of saying ‘‘our country.” It is ‘our 
country”’ like a boarding-house is ‘‘ours.’’ It is 
“ours’’ so long as a man pays his board; but 
under the present conditions the time is coming 
when a man will not be able to pay his board, 
because there will be an over-production and no 
work for him. 

He predicted that society is getting ready for 
the change; that there is now a social evolution 
in progress. 

He spoke of the invasion of other countries 
by American capital and said that if the 
Dominion Government will not soon take over 
the C. P. R., J. Pierpont Morgan will. The 
only way to preserve it to the country is to 
nationalize it and adopt the policy—Canada for 
Canadians. 

After the lecture proper, he was asked a 
number of questions. In talking about the 
prohibition agitation he said that poverty is the 
root of the whiskey disease, and that by remov- 
ing poverty by Socialism intemperance would 
cease. This statement was taken decided ex- 
ception to. Speaking of the Carnegie Library 
grants, he said that for himself he would take 
the grant quick. 

During the meeting, Mr. Chas. Ruby sang the 
“Holy City,’’? and Mr. E. R. Riener gave a man- 
dolin selection, the accompanists being Prof. 
Zoellner and Miss McGarvey. 

Rey. A. B. Francisco made an acceptable 
chairman.—Berlin (Canada) News-Record. 


os 
TELEPHONES FOR A TRIFLE. 


In 1894 the rates for telephone service in 
Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, were $48 a year for 
stores and offices, and $36 for private houses. 
The company was requested to reduce its rates, 
and refused to do so. A company was then 
organized with a capital of $5,000, divide | into 
100 shares, each representing the cost of instal- 
lation of a single telephone ($50); each stock- 
holder to be permitted to hold one share of stock 
for each telephone rented by him, and no more ; 
ownership of the stock to be absolutely confined 
to renters of telephones. 

The estimate of expenses made by the pro- 
moters of the new exchange were verified by 
experience; for the monthly rate established— 
$2.25 for stores and offices and $1.00 for resi- 
dences—the company was not able to give good 
service, but increased its dividends from 1 per 
cent. per month to 1% per cent., thus making 
the net cost $1.50 for business service and the 
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extremely low rate of 25 cents for residences 
per month. 

The new company found that its operating 
expenses would be, approximately, $9.00 a year 
for each instrument. Adding $3.50 to cover in- 
terest and depreciation of plant, it is clear that 
an income of 25 per cent. on the investment was 
required. The rates were adjusted to secure this 
income, and at the same time maintain a small 
sinking fund to provide for improvements in 
the service. Starting with an exchange of 83 
’phones, there are now about 300 instruments in 
use, or one to every 17 persons in the community. 
The new company could not be bought up. Ac- 
cording to a provision of its charter, stock could 
only be held by renters of the company’s 
*phones. When a stockholder ceased to be a 
renter his stock was taken up and cancelled. 
The monopoly had other resources, however. 
The old ’phones were offered rent-free for a 
period of three years. An appeal to local 
patriotism won the day against this onslaught. 

There are no ‘‘party wires’’ in the system. 
Each ’phone has an individual wire. The cap- 
ital stock has been increased through new 
*phones until it now amounts to $15,000. 

The success of this experiment proves that 

. the citizenship of the average American town 
can be trusted to deal intelligently and econom- 
ically with public utilities. The people’s busi- 
ness can be safely given over to the people, 
rather than left to a private corporation for ex- 
ploitation. Grand Rapids’ experience caused 

: iets co-operative telephone systems to be 

‘organized in the other Wisconsin Valley towns 
‘of Wausau, Merrill and Marshfield, all of which 

', were formerly profitable territory for the opera- 

|, tions of the same monopoly that dictated terms 

‘1 to Grand Rapids. An electric light and power 
company has been recently formed on similar 

' lines in Grand Rapids.—Review of Reviews for 
February, 1902. 


as 


\ Macaulay on Liberty. 


| 


Aristotle tells a pretty story of a fairy who, 
by some mysterious law of her nature, was con- 
demned to appear at certain seasons in the form 

_ of a foul and poisonous snake. ‘Those who in- 
jured her during the period of her disguise were 
forever excluded from participation in the bless- 
ings which she bestowed. But to those; who, in 
spite of her hideous aspect, she afterward re- 
vealed herself in the beautiful and celestial form 
which was natural to her, accompanied their 
steps, granted all their wishes, filled all their 
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houses with wealth and made them happy in 
love and victorious in war. 

Such a spirit is liberty. At times she takes 
on the form of a reptile. She grovels, she 
hisses, she stings. But woe to those who in dis- 
gust shall venture to crush her! And happy 
are those who, having dared to receive her in 
her degraded and frightful shape, shall at length 
be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty 
and glory. 

There is only one cure for the evils which 
newly acquired freedom produces, and that cure 
is freedom. When a prisoner first leaves his 
cell he cannot bear the light of day; he is un- 
able to discriminate colors or recognize faces. 
The remedy is to accustom him to the rays of 
the sun. 

The blaze of truth and liberty may at first 
dazzle and bewilder nations which have become 
half b.ind in the house of bondage. But let 
them gaze on, and they will soon be able to bear 
it. In a few years men learn to reason. The 
extreme violence of opinions subsides. Hostile 
theories correct each other. The scattered ele- 
ments of truth cease to contend, and begin to 
coalesce. And at length a system of justice and 
order is educed out of the chaos. 

Many politicians of our time are in the habit 
of laying it down as a self-evident proposition 
that no people ought to be free until they are 
fit to use their freedom. The maxim is worthy 
of the fool in the old story who resolved not to 
go into the water till he has learned toswim. If 
men are to wait for liberty till they become wise 
and good in slavery they may indeed wait for- 


ever. 
as 
‘““They Who Sow the Wind.”’ 
I have read with indignation the history of 
the autocratic behavior of that fellow Madden 
in his endeavor as the tool and the mouthpiece 


of capitalism to destroy the freedom of the 


press. Worse still than such flunkey-like 
tyranny is the silence of the general press of the 
country. Actuated by the spirit of men justly 
jealous of liberty, the press of the whole land 
would be set aflame by such conduct. I am 
glad that we still have men like yourself, with 
the courage, the daring, the ability and the 
means to withstand such tyranny and usurp- 
ation of authority. Unflagging strength to your 
arm in battling for liberty and the right. ‘“They 
who sow the wind.”’ 
Yours sincerely, 
D. T. Smirs, M. D., 
Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence, 
University of Louisville. 


PRESENT STATUS WITH THE POST-OFFICE. 


THE PRESENT STATUS WITH 
THE POST-OFFICE. 

WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE being entered 
as second-class matter in Canada can 
be mailed from the Toronto Post-Office 
to any part of the United States, under 
the reciprocity treaty, at the rate of one 
half cent per pound. The recent re- 
fusal of Mr. Madden to give the maga- 
zine registration at the New York Post- 
Office is of no importance, it simply 
prevents my agents, the American 
News Co., from using the New York 
Post-Office to forward WILSHIRE'S 
MAGAZINE to news dealers. Inasmuch 
as the American News Co. use the 
express companies altogether instead of 
the post-office, anyway, for all points 
east of Kansas City, and as the Toronto 
News Co. fills orders received from 
news dealers west of Kansas City, send- 
ing the magazines out by the Canadian 
Post-Office, it can be seen that this 
last exhibition of the Madden spite 
is very harmless. It is probably the 
first time of record, however, that a 
periodical having been regularly entered 
at the Canadian Post-Office has ever 
been denied American registration. 
Hitherto that has simply been consid- 
ered a mere formality, and has always 
been granted at once as a matter of in- 
ternational courtesy. It’s of absolutely 
no advantage to the United States Post- 
Office—in fact, it’s aloss to them. In- 
stead of getting paid for magazines sent 
to news dealers from Toronto via New 
York it loses this money, as the maga- 
zines go direct from Toronto. The 
United States does all the work and 
Canada gets allthe money. Incidentally 
in all this matter Mr. Madden has put 
the city of Toronto in the way of hav- 
ing about forty thousand American dol- 
lars a year spent here upon printers’ 
wages, press-work, paper, rent; etc., all 
connected with getting out this maga- 
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zine. The money I get paid for sub- 
scriptions and advertisements is dis- 
tributed in Toronto instead of New 
York. Mr. Madden is a kind of a re- 
verse-action protective tariff. He ought 
to make a good Democrat by analogy. 
Don’t you want him, Mr. Bryan? Mr. 
Madden was born in Canada and prob- 
ably thinks he owes his mother country 
a good turn by sending me over here in 
exchange for himself. 


on 
STANDARD OIL’S $20 
DIVIDEND. 


The Standard Oil Company declared a divi- 
dend of $20 per share last month. This means 
a division of $20,000,000 among the stockhold- 
ers. 

The capital stock of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany is $100,000,000. In Igor it distributed in 
dividends to its stockholders $48,000,000, in 
quarterly payments of 20 per cent, 12 per cent, 
8 per cent and 8 per cent on the capital stock. 
In 1900 it disbursed $48,000,000 in a similar way. 
In 1899 its dividends amounted to $33,000,000; 
in 1898, to $30,000,000; in 1867, to $33,000,000; 
in 1896, to $31,000,000, 

$243,000,000 IN SIX YEARS. 

The total disbursements to stockholders in the 
last six years amounts to the enormous sum of 
$243,000,000. Prior to 1896 there had been an 
annual dividend of 12 per cent for six years, 
which would bring the disbursements to stock- 
holders in the last twelve years up to $315,000,- 
000. 


John D. Rockefeller has received in 
the last ten years nearly 100 millions 
simply from dividends on his shares in 
the Standard Oil Trust. 

I would like to know if John D. has 
ever seriously considered what he is 
going to do with the income he is to 
receive during the next ten years? 

This will amount to a sum of five 
hundred million dollars at the very least. 

What will he do with it? 

What can he do with it? 

What can he do after he has bought 
up all the Earth? 
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Mr. Dooley on Freedom. 


‘“Well, Cubia got her freedom or something 
that wud look like th’ same thing if she kept it 
out iv th’ rain, but somehow or another it didn’t 
suit her entirely. A sort iv crayin’ come over 
her that it was hard to tell fr’m th’ same feelin’ 
iv vacancy that she knew whin she was opprissed 
be th’ hated Casteel. Hunger, Hinnissy, is 
about th’ same thing in a raypublic as in a dis- 
potism. They’se not much choice iv unhappi- 
ness between a hungry slave an’ a hungry free- 
man. 

‘“‘Cubia cuddent cuk or wear ireedom. Ye 
can’t make freedom into a stew, an’ ye can’t cut 
a pair iv pants out iv it. It won’t bile, fry, bake 
or fricasse. Ye can’t take two pounds iv fresh 
creamery freedom, a pound iv north wind, a 
heapin’ taycupful iv naytional aspirations an’ a 
sprinklin’ iv bars fr’m th’ naytional air, mix 
well, cook over a hot fire an’ sarve fr’m th’ 
shtove; ye can’t make a dish out iv that that 
wud nourish a tired freeman whin he comes 
home afther a hard day’s wurrk lookin’ f’ra job. 

‘“So Cubia comes to us an’ says she: ‘Ye 
done well by us,’ she says, ‘give us freedom,’ 
says she, ‘more thin enough to go round,’ she 
says, ‘an’ now if ye plaze we’d like to thrade a 
little iv it back ‘f’r a few groceries,’ she says. 
‘We will wear wan shackle f’r a ham,’ says she, 
‘an’ we’ll put on a full raygalia iv ball an’ chain 
an’ yoke an’ fetters an’ come. ‘Ye alongs f’ra 
square meal,’ says she. 


as 
The Advertising Art. 


False pretense and masquerade advertising 
are out of fashion. Ifa pretty girl holds up the 
* candy or the soap, or a cherubic youngster eats 
the health-food, so much the better. The pic- 
ture in such a case is subsidiary, and, according 
to the principles of true art, calls attention to 
the object and not to itself. 

The goods themselves are more attractive 
than anything that can be said against them. 
Our window decorators have learned the same 
lesson, and cease to use live chickens and 
electrical toys to draw gazers. They show 
goods. The drummer who ‘talks business’? 
will outsell his rival who talks mostly about 
the weather and football. Bribing people with 
furniture to buy soap, giving silver spoons away 
with baking powder, throwing in gold watches 
with ‘‘Household Gems; a Home Magazine,”’ 
are all forms of the old way now disappearing. 
Sugar-coated pills are out of fashion. Nothing 
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but medicines in transparent capsules goes 
down now. 

When you bind your magazines by all means 
bind in the advertising pages. If it makes too 
bulky a volume leave out some of the literature, 
for to future generations this will be of the least 
importance. It is probable that they will not 
be interested in the adventures of the well- 
groomed young man with the iron jaw, who 
manipulates revolutions in imaginary German 
principalities and South American republics, but 
they will seek in the advertising what the 
people wrote of their own life without the inter- 
ference of the editor. Even the most veritistic 
of novelists gives a less truthful and vivid pic- 
ture of the life of the times than these pages 
published by the people at their own expense, 
The Lacroix of the future will seek in them for 
the costumes and utensils of our century, and 
will not waste any time over the pseudo-mediz- 
val illustrations. The philologian will find 
here the first use of new words, and the historian 
will draw from the advertisements his most 
telling quotations on the manners and customs 
of our time. When we look over a Harper of 
1850 the semi-advertising pages, the book re- 
views and the fashion plates are all that are of 
interest to us now. In the book auction of fifty 
years hence a set of magazines ‘‘with the covers 
and advertising bound in’’ will bring five times 
the price of the ordinary bound volumes.—The 
Independent. 
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John Wanamaker’s Magazine. 


The Book and News Dealer presents 
this interesting information of the wise 
ways of Wanamaker in using his maga- 
zine to sell Wanamaker goods: 


Honest John sends out a ‘‘reply’’ postal for 
his would-be agents to sign. It reads as follows: 

[‘‘ Please send me, free of charge, a specimen 
copy of Everybody’s Magazine, your New Pre- 
mium Catalogue, Order-Blanks, and Instructions 
to Club raisers. I will endeavor to form a club 
of subscribers for the magazine among my 
friends and neighbors. 

““As a reward for my labor I am to receive 
orders payable in merchandise in your New 
York store.’’] 

The general opinion is that ‘““New York 
store’’ is needing all the business it can gather 
in, but it does seem rather a shame poor devils 
of women should haye to take merchandise in 
payment for the good money they collect and 
send in to the Wanamaker octopus. 


PROSPERITY IN CHICAGO. 


JOSEPH WANHOPE, EDITOR ‘‘CHICAGO SOCIALIST.” 


EYOND the daily record of 
suicides attributed to ‘‘de- 
spondency through lack of 
employment,” to use the 

stereotyped newspaper phrase, and the 
occasional discovery of families of 
starving children, there are few surface 
indications to show that the ‘‘army of 
the unemployed” is peculiarly con- 
spicuous just now in Chicago. These 
matters, together with charity bureau 
reports, exposures of sweatshop con- 
ditions and other occurrences tending 
to uncover the festering mass of pov- 
erty which must always exist in a great 
industrial centre under capitalism, are 
to a very great extent unheard and 
unfelt (except by the victims) in the 
universal chorus of ‘‘prosperity”’ which 
the daily press deems necessary to 
keep up at present. 

Looking beneath the surface, how- 
ever (and it is this habit that renders 
the Socialist disagreeable in the eyes of 
all ‘‘good” people), there is abundant 
proof for the statement that the ele- 
ments which go to the formation of an 
army of out-of-works in the near future 
are even now in preparation, an army 
whose numbers will preclude the possi- 
bility of their being ignored or shouted 
down. What is now chronic promises 
soon to become abnormal, and Chicago 
will be confronted with a problem 
which in more senses than one will 
call loudly for solution. The methods 
adopted in the past may or may not be 


found efficacious. But we shall see 
what we shall see. 

In this city the machinery of produc- 
tion is now almost perfected. Employ- 
ment of its working class population 
now depends almost wholly upon find- 
ing markets for their products, a neces- 
sity which bears equally upon the 
entire wcerld of capitalistic production. 


Vi 


JOSEPH WANHOPE. 


And as the great financial and com- 
mercial journals are already warning 
their patrons of the narrowing of the 
world markets, and at the same time 
proclaiming their essentiality, the ques- 
tion of how the capitalists are to feed 
their slaves when they can no longer 
employ them looms up with unpleasant 
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distinctness. To aggravate the situa- 
tion an increasing influx of labor 


brought in by the inducements offered 
by capitalists in their search for cheap 
labor is steadily pouring into the city. 
The contract labor law in such places 
as the great packing plants and steel 
mills is an absolute dead letter, the trade 
unions have given increasing evidence 
of their inability to enforce their claims, 
while a marked preference for non- 
union labor is distinctly observable. 
Thus the ‘‘res:rve army of industry”’ is 
being silently though constantly re- 
cruited, while the press, like the boy in 
the dark who whistled to keep his cour- 
age up, is insisting that there are no 
clouds whatever on the industrial hori- 
zon. The complete inability of the 


city to deal with the situation may be 
summed up in four words. The treas- 


ury is empty. 

Outside of the elevation of railroad 
tracks within the city, which has been 
admitted for the last few years to have 
been the most potent factor in mitigat- 
ing the unemployed problem in the 
period of ‘‘prosperity” just passed, 
there is nothing to be expected from 
private initiative. : 

The ‘‘savings” of the working class 
might be considered an asset—only 
they don’t exist. Increased prices of 
commodities sufficiently explains the 
reason why. 

Tosum up. Surplus products grow- 
ing. Surplus labor increasing. Mark- 
ets of France, Germany, England and 
Russia constantly narrowing. Indus- 
trial stagnation is already visible in 
Europe, where the unemployed prob- 
lem is even ndw alarming the capital- 
ist class and carrying with it the 
threat of social revolution. How can 
Chicago, or for that matter any other 
industrial centre in the United States, 
escape being drawn into the vortex ? 
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However, the motto of the capitalist 
has ever been ‘‘ Apres mot le deluge,” 
and the fact that the Socialist points 
out the inevitable only proves his evil 
disposition. At any rate there will be 
a few exceptions to the normal lack of 
employment which is due in the near 
future. Judges, policemen and militia- 
men will doubtless find plenty to do. 
It will be well for capitalism if they do 
not find too much in the days that are 
coming. But there isn’t much comfort 
in that idea, either. 


as x 
Father McGrady’s Latest Victim. 


A professor at Stonyhurst, the lead- 
ing Catholic college of England, Father 
Rickaby, a Jesuit, and considered a most 
brilliant and very learned one, too, has 
written a pamphlet against Socialism 
entitled, ‘‘The Crying Evil of the 
Age.” Itis being widely circulated in 
this country by the Catholic Truth 
Society of Chicago. If you want to 
know how little a learned Jesuit knows, 
send ten cents to the Standard Publish- 
ing Co. of Terra Haute, Ind., for 
Father McGrady’s reply, entitled, “A 
Voice from England.” 


os 


Italy Slipping Forward. 

Rome, Feb. 14.—The government has intro- 
duced a bill to facilitate the municipalization of 
public utilities on the principle already adopted 
largely and successfully in Milan. The Social- 
ists have done much to popularize the idea. 

The schedule of services that may be munici- 
palized embraces water, lighting, tramways, 
busses, baths, warehouses, abattoirs, markets, 
bakeries, electric power derived from rivers, 
billsticking, the conveyance of coffins to ceme- 
teries and the establishment of night refuges for 
the destitute, 

According to the bill, no service may be 
municipalized without a referendum. If the 
proposal is rejected it cannot be brought for- 
ward again for three years. Compulsory pow- 
ers are given to buy any private company’s 
works after the expitation of five years from the 
time of the original concession. Employes 


may be given a share of the profits of munici- 
palized industries, ie unici 


MADDEN VS. BRYAN. 


Madden vs. Bryan. 


Two weeks ago we gave our readers Mr. Bry- 
an’s letter to Mr. Madden, in which he asked 
that official’s definition of ‘‘a few’’ as applied 
to circulation—whether he actually meant ‘‘a 
few’’ or if he meant a few as compared to the 
total circulation of a paper. Mr. Madden in 
his reply does not answer the question, but in- 
dulges in a stump speech that does not meet the 
question. Mr. Bryan does not propose to stop 
until the matter is settled, for there is a prin- 
ciple at stake, and in his Commoner of Febru- 
ary 21st he vigorously goes back at Mr. Madden, 
and from that reply we take the following 
extract :— 

‘“Mr. Madden has virtually withdrawn his 
objection to the complimentary copies sent to 
certain senators and members of congress, for 
he says that ‘the practice of sending compli- 
mentary copies has obtained for many years,’ 
adding that- ‘the department, believing the 
publishers of legitimate publications could not 
afford nor be willing to unduly exercise the 
privilege, has left it to their good judgment to 
determine whether they trespass beyond the 
bounds of the ‘‘limited number’’ contemplated 
by the ruling.’ 

“There is the ruling, and the publisher of 
The Commoner (unless Mr. Madden holds that 
The Conimoner is not a ‘legitimate publication’ ) 
will continue, in the exercise of his judgment, 
to send complimentary copies to those fusion 
and Democratic members of the senate and house 
who are not regular subscribers. 

“Mr. Madden suggests by way of qualification 
that ‘personal interest’ in the circulation of 
‘ gift? or ‘complimentary’ copies of second- 
class publications—‘either in the advertise- 
ments or subject matter—vitiates their charac- 
ter as such and renders them unmailable at the 
pound rate of postage.’ 

“If Mr. Madden means to say that the editor 
of The Commoner has any such interest in the 
sending of these complimentary copies as would 
‘vitiate their character and render them un- 
mailable at the pound rate of postage,’ he will 
have to come out into the open and say so. 
And while he is ruling on the subject of ‘per- 
sonal interest,’ might it not be well for him to 
define the personal interest which he, asa Re- 
publican politician, has in preventing the cir- 
culation of a Democratic paper? If there is any 
law which justifies him in using his position to 
advance his. own personal interests or the inter- 
est of the party through whose aid he draws his 
salary, Jet him quote’ the lawyand the editor of 
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The Commoner will undertake to secure its re- 
peal. 

‘““Mr. Madden mistakes his location as well as 
his vocation. He imagines that he is in the 
Philippine islands enforcing arbitrary laws 
for the protection of the military situation, 
whereas he is simply a federal official, appointed 
for a limited term to administer a subordinate 
department of the post-office department and 
to enforce the laws according to their tenure 
and purport. His endeavor to inject a stump 
speech into official communications shows that 
he does not fully appreciate the dignity of his 
position or the duty of an official.’’—Central 
Farmer of Omaha. 


os 


Best Wishes from Youth’s Companion 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 18, 1902. 
Mr. H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE, 
Toronto, Can., 

DEAR SIR :—We notice in the February num- 
ber of your magazine an incidental allusion to 
The Youth’s Companion which might be mis- 
leading to your readers. We are very certain 
that you did not intend to misrepresent us in 
any way, or do us any injustice, but the word- 
ing of the paragraph is likely to give a wrong 
impression. 

The sentence we refer to is on page 12, and 
reads as follows: ‘‘In fact The Youth’s Com- 
panion, the best known of all the premium- 
giving papers, now comes out with a big 
double issue with nearly thirty pages given 
up entirely to advertising premiums for sub- 
scribers.’’ Anyone not acquainted with our 
method might infer from reading this that 
we were offering premiums with subscriptions 
for The Companion, which is directly contrary 
to fact. We take the utmost pains to impress it 
on our subscribers and all who are interested, 
that the price of The Companion is always $1.75, 
and that no premium, gift or inducement is 
allowed under any circumstances in connection 
with a subscription. 

A great many of our old subscribers act as 
agents and canvassers for new subscriptions, and 
we pay them for doing this work by giving them 


either a cash commission such as is paid to any 
subscription agency, or a payment of merchan- 
dise to about the same value as the cash com- 
mission, if they prefer this instead of the cash. 
The enclosed circular is condensed from the 
conditions printed in full in the ‘‘ double issue ”’ 
to which you refer and will explain this. 
With best wishes, we are, 
Yours truly, 


PERRY MASON Co, 
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Good-bye, Mr. Coal-Heaver. 
[X a large retail coal yard in Philadel- 

phia there is in daily operation a 
machine for loading the delivery wag- 
ons of the firm, the first apparatus of 
the kind which has ever been success- 
fully operated. It is known as the 
Seitz loader, and is shown in active 
service in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, made from a photograph. The 
machine is entirely self-contained, mov- 
ing around the yard from pile to pile 
under its own power and loading the 
wagons entirely without any human 
assistance other than that which directs 
the running of the engine. 
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six laborers who were heretofore em- 
ployed in shoveling and screening. 
This capacity can be increased, and 
with a trifling change the loader may 
be made to fill two wagons at one time. 
While it is primarily designed for coal, 
it can be used for lime, sand, gravel 
and other similar materials.—Scientific 
American. 
as 
Mr. Wilshire’s Lecture, 


Mayor Howland will preside at the meeting to 
be held at Association Hall next Saturday night. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire of New York will de- 
liver his lecture upon ‘‘ Shall We Sell Canada to 
J. Pierpont Morgan?’’ The threatened inunda- 
tion of Canada by American capital is certainly 


Courtesy of Scientific American. 


PORTABLE COAL-LOADING 


The loader is run to the vicinity of 
the coal pile, and an endless-belt raking 
device dropped thereon. The engine 
is started, and the coal is by this means 
brought to the elevator buckets, which 
dump it onto screens at the top of the 
machine and after passing through 
these it is conveyed by spouts to the 
cart which stands at the side of the 
loader. The raking device and elevator 
are both operated by the same engine 
located in the interior. The machine 
shown in the cut has a capacity of one 
ton a minute, and takes the place of 
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a subject that affords an interesting topic for 
public discussion, and we should judge from 
what we hear of Mr. Wilshire’s ability as a lec- 
turer and political economist that the audience 
will not feel that they have misspent their even- 
ing in hearing him speak. Mr. Wilshire is a 
man of wealth and the publisher and editor of 
WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE, which was recently 
denied publishers’ rates by the United States 


post office. He has established himself in To- 
ronto, and is now publishing his magazine here, 
having obtained from our post-office the rates 
he was denied at home.—Toronto World. 


a 


A newspaper slot machine has been invented 
which will deliver a paper and make change for 
a nickel when desired. i 


THE CONQUEST OF EUROPE. 


ATE Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip, is running a series of exceeding- 
ly interesting articles in Scribners en- 
titled ‘‘ American Invasion of Europe.” 
During his visit to Europe he called 
upon all the great bankers, the ministers 
of finance, and other men there, men 
who should be qualified to answer a 
financial question if anyone is qualified, 
and asked them all one question and 
not one could answer him. The ques- 
tion propounded was, ‘‘ How is Europe 
ever going to settle the trade balance 
of $600,000,000 per year now running 
against her?’”’ One, a Russian, came 
nearest to the right answer when he 
suggested it might be settled by war. 
In fact if the competitive system is to 
endure-and Europe is not to become the 
financial serf to the Morgan-Rockefeller 
syndicate then war is her only chance 
of freedom. Mr. Vanderlip relates an 
anecdote of how he called at one of the 
great German banking institutions that 
provides safe deposit vaults for the 
safe-keeping of the valuable papers of 
its customers. 
alcove reserved for American securities, 
and it was nearly empty, yet the attend- 
ant remarked that it was not so many 
years ago when it was stuffed to the 
limit. The hard times in Germany 
have forced the resale of the American 
stocks and bonds to America whence 
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they originated. This alcove was a 
silent answer to the question as to how 
Europe is today settling her balance 
with America, but it conveys no answer 
to how she will settle when the alcove 
is clean bare. If Europe must have 
American products or starve, and if 
America won’t let her have them unless 
she pungles the simoleons, and if Eur- 
ope has let go of her last simoleon 
and so has no simoleons to pungle, it 
seems to me that something is going to 
let go somewhere. 

A few years ago I would not have 
been astonished at seeing this in The 
Appeal to Reason, but it should have 


emancipated itself by this time from its 


old Populistic money theories : 


Although the balance of trade in favor of the 
United States last year was over $600,000,000, 
we as a nation are shipping millions of dollars 
in gold to European countries. A Chicago 
banker, when interviewed regarding the move- 
ment of gold to foreign countries, says it is an 
indication of ‘‘our prosperity.”’ Gee! How 
these fellows do figure. After shipping over 
one-half billion dollars’ worth of merchandise 
to foreign countries, we are shipping abroad 
money besides! And they tell us this is pros- 
perity! Nobody but a fool will swallow such 
rot. 

It is true that the Chicago banker is 
wrong in claiming that our export of 
gold is an absolute sign of prosperity, 
but on the other hand the Appeal 
is even more mistaken when _ it 


thinks that exporting both gold and 
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merchandise at one and the same time 
is any argument against it. Gold ex- 
ports prove nothing either one way or 
the other. In the first place we must 
understand that the Chicago banker 
meant by prosperity a comparative 
state of high profits for the general 
business community. It is idle to deny 
that such is not the case today in the 
United States. Business has never been 
better for years. Of course there are 
some men out of 
employment, there 
always are in even 
the most prosper- 
ous of times, but 
if the Appeal 
thinks the country 
is not in a high 
degree of prosper- 
ity, speaking pure- 
ly comparatively, 
then he is in dis- 
agreement with 
the usual meaning 
of words. Poring 
over tables of fig- 
ures showing the 
volume of exports 
and imports will 
never tell us much 
about the financial 
condition of a 
country: “The 
proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eat- 
ing. If our merchants and manufactur- 
ers admit that they are prosperous, then 
that may be taken to settle the question. 
They are not the kind of people to 
advertise ‘‘prosperity” if they have 
none on their shelves. Nor are they 
loath to sing their song of woe when 
business is bad. The same reason that 
applies to our sending merchandise out 
of the country applies to our sending 
gold out of it, viz., that we have not as 
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much use for the stuff as the foreigner 
has. Last year the production of gold 
from the mines of the world was about 
$250,000,000 and America produced 
two-thirds of this total. Why should 
we keep all this gold in America, when 
we have no use for all of it, any more 
than we should keep all the copper or 
iron we produce every year above and 
beyond our needs. We might as well 
keep our surplus wheat as our surplus 
gold. There is no 
magic property in 
gold that makes it 
furnish men what 
they want simply 
by virtue of its 
being kept in stor- 
age. Suppose I 
own a copper mine 
in Arizona. Sup- 
pose this mine 
produces ten thou- 
sand dollars worth 
of copper a month. 
Suppose I have 
also a farm there 
which produces 
six thousand dol- 
lars worth of meat 
a month. Suppose 
it costs me four 
thousand dollars a 
month to import 
supplies to pay all 
my expenses, la- 
bor, etc., for both the farm and the 
mine. I then have a gross income of 
sixteen thousand dollars, with expenses 
of four thousand dollars, leaving me a 
clear twelve thousand dollars to deposit 
in my bank in Arizona every month. 
As far as I zxdividually am concerned it 
would be a flow from me every month 
of ten thousand dollars worth of copper 
and six thousand dollars worth of wheat, 
and the four thousand dollars I pay for. 
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expenses, making a total flow from me 
of $20,000 a month. In return there is 
a flow ¢o me of the $10,000 in gold that 
I sell my copper for, and a further sum 
of $6,000 in gold that I sell my wheat 
for. If it were forgotten that the wheat 
and the copper only cost me the afore- 
said $4,000, some people might think 
that I was running $4,000 behind 
every month instead of $12,000 
ahead. Now suppose, instead of my 
banking that $12,000 in Arizona, that I 
deposit it in my New York bank. It is 
evident that as far as I zxdtvidually am 
concerned it is exactly the same thing 
to me, but that as far as Arizonais con- 
cerned, she has that much less gold 
every month than she had _ before. 
However, if I am a citizen of Arizona 
and my individual wealth is considered 
part of her assets, even though beyond 
the reach of her tax-gatherer, then she 
is just as rich when my money is in 
New York as when it remains in an 
Arizona bank. Exactly so America is 
no poorer because Mr. Morgan may 
fancy to keep his gold in his London 
bank vaults rather than in his New 
York vaults. In fact it really makes no 
difference to Arizona where I dank my 
money ; it is where I spend my money 
that is interesting to her. 

However, to the outside world it 
appears when I deposit my profits in 
my New York bank that Arizona is ex- 
porting $16,000 worth of copper and 
wheat every month and is importing 
only $4,000 per month in return for it. 
In other words, Arizona has a favorable 
balance of trade, as the term is usually 
used in the commercial world, but 
according to Mr. Louis Post of The 
Public and Mr. Wayland of the Appeal, 
the word ‘favorable’? means anything 
but ‘‘favorable” to the nation which 
enjoys that distinction. However I 
think I have shown that as far as 
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the specific case mentioned is concerned, 
Arizona is through me as her citi- 
zen becoming $12,000 per month richer 
although the trade returns show that 
she exports $12,000 per month more 
than she imports. But it may be argued 
that it is easy enough to see how a state 
can send out copper and wheat every 
month and grow richer by the trans- 
action, but to show how she can send 
out gold as well as merchandise and yet 
grow richer is another matter. Not at 
all. Suppose that that copper mine in- 
stead of yielding all copper had yielded 
half gold and half copper, that it pro- 
duced, with same expense as before, 
instead of $10,000 worth of copper, 
$5,000 worth of gold and $5,000 worth 
of copper. The gold would be no 
more wse to me in Arizona than was the 
copper, or for that matter the wheat. I 
am not producing for ‘‘use;’’ I produce 
for ‘‘exchange.” I therefore ship my 
gold out along with the copper and the 
wheat. So Arizona appears exporting 
both gold and merchandise, yet this 
will be no sign that she is not as pros- 
perous as she was before. She is still 
getting richer every month to the extent 
of $12,000, exactly as she was when 
the mine yielded no gold. This balance 
of trade question is so simple that did I 
not see some of the most acute minds 
go astray over it I would never have 
thought it necessary to spend time 
elucidating it. 

In my Arizona story I showed how I 
was exporting $16,000 and importing 
$4,000, and growing richer by the dif- 
ference $12,000. However, suppose I 
was in debt to some New York bank 
and that my interest account is $13,000 
per month, so that it not only took all 
my $12,000 profits to pay this interest 
but sent me into debt $1,000 in addition. 
Again, as far as outside appearances 
went there would be nothing to show 
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whether I owed nothing and was piling 
up my little old $12,000 every month, 
or whether I was losing it all paying 
interest and going into debt $1,000 
every month. 


However, if for a great many years I 
had been struggling along with my 
mine with it yielding the $10,000 per 
year, when suddenly, owing to the com- 
pletion of some new machinery, the 
output increased to, say, $70,000, while 
the completion of the machinery so 
lessened the expense of working that 
the additional output added no more to 
the cost of working. It would be only 
fair for my neighbors to assume that I 
must be getting rich. They would be 
doubly assured of this if they saw me 
buying up all the other mines in the 
vicinity. 

Now this is just what people see the 
United States doing today. For years 
she had been borrowing from Europe to 
develop her resources. She was at one 
time a heavy debt>r to Lombard street. 
A few years ago she completed her 
machinery and got it in good working 
order. Her mine is at last well opened 
up and she begins to have a surplus 
that allows her to pay off part of her 
indebtedness to Europe. Today she 
has not only paid off about all Europe 
will allow her to pay, but has actually 
reversed the tables and is now lending 
money to Europe in thé room of bor- 
rowing it of her. She is not only lend- 
ing money to Europe, as was evidenced 
only last month by New York subscrib- 
ing for the whole of the new Imperial 
German Loan of $75,000,000, but she is 
investing millions of American dollars 
in European industries. It is only of 
secondary importance to anyone but 
those holding Marxian views, whether 
we are as a nation growing richer or 
poorer. If my analysis of economic 
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conditions is correct, then the richer the 
United States is getting the more em- 
barrassed the capitalists are going to 
find themselves in setting the workers 
to produce what is wanted in the 
plethora of riches. 

The Appeal has the old idea that if 
there are few riches, then the capitalists 
are poor and have no money to pay 
wages. If we have a money system or 
a tariff system that is impoverishing the 
capitalists, then the workers are bound 
to suffer, it argues. Then it argues 
reversely that if the workers suffer it is 
owing to the capitalists suffering, and 
suffering not from defects inherent in 
the competitive system but from super- 
ficial and remedial defects in that sys- 
tem. For instance, it certainly would 
be fair to assume from the statement in 
the Appeal that if we were zmporting 
gold instead of exporting it, that then 
there would be some reason for believ- 
ing we are having ‘‘prosperity’’ and 
that labor would have better wages and 
employment. As a matter of fact the 
import or export of gold tells no story 
at all. It is a certainty that the coun- 
tries wherein lie the gold mines, and the 
United States is one of those countries, 
must export the surplus they produce 
beyond what, they need for their 
own use. If there were a law which 
effectively prohibited the export of gold 
from the Klondyke, does anyone think 
that mining could continue up there? 
Such a law would make every Klon- 
dyke mine absolutely valueless. If 
such a law were to prevail in the United 
States it would close down half of our 
gold mines inside ten years and depre- 
ciate the value of the remainder fifty 
per cent. Yet such a law would create 
a condition where we exported no gold, 
yet I doubt if the Appeal would say 
that it would make us any nearer pros- 
perity. 


Ete C OVT A'P’s'Ee 


of CAPITALISM 
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[Mr. Quelch is one of the pioneers of the 
English movement, having been editor of 
Justice, the organ of the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, over fourteen years. He recently polled 
1,600 votes as Parliamentary candidate at the 
special election held in Dewsbury, England. Mr. 
Quelch is one of the very few Socialists outside 
of the United States who thoroughly compre- 
hend the all-important bearing upon Socialism 
that the marvelous development of industry in 
America is sure to have. The evidence of his 
realization of this can be seen from the following 
report of a speech by him upon ‘‘The Collapse 
of Capitalism,’’ taken from Justice.—H. G. W.] 

Mr. Quelch said no doubt superior 
people had smiled in their supercilious 
manner when they saw the title of his 
lecture, and had said to one another, 
‘‘The absurdity of this fellow talking 
about the collapse of capitalism.’”’ Nev- 
ertheless, the observer might discover 
the signs of a coming collapse. What 
did capitalism mean? It meant a sys- 
tem of society where all the means of 
producing wealth were owned and con- 
trolled by a class which used them to 
produce profit. A man did not own 
landed property, for example, because 
he felt any interest in the estate for its 
own sake, but because it was a means 
of getting ‘‘unearned increment,” z. ¢., 
of exploiting labor. Capitalism neces- 
sarily produced a surplus, and to dis- 
pose of that surplus it was necessary 
that there should be an ever-extending 
market. Some years ago, when the 
unemployed difficulty was to the front, 


a deputation had waited on Mr. Cham- 
berlain, at that time head of the board 
of trade, and suggested certain reme- 
dies such as _re-afforestation and reclam- 
ation of waste lands, municipal work 
shops, and soon. The right honorable 
gentlemen had replied that these meas- 
ures could only afford a temporary 
relief. They would all be exhausted 
after a while, and the unemployed diffi- 
culty would arise again. The only 
effective and permanent remedy that he 
could see was the continuous extension 
of markets. Chamberlain’s later career 
had apparently been dictated by the 
same idea, for his policy was one of 
continuous expansion, cost what it 
might. Side by side with this feverish 
conflict for markets, we saw growing up 
huge monopolies. These existed in all 
capitalist countries, but most in the 
United States. The theory of the old 
Manchester school of statesmen and 
economists had been that, given free 
competition, the growth of monopolies 
was impossible; but these trusts and 
combines were able to defy all compet- 
ition, and today, in America, practically 
every article the people eat, or wear, or 
need to use, was the property of a trust 
or combine. Laws of Congress and of 
different States had been passed against 
these combinations of capital, but they 
went on nevertheless—the economic de- 
velopment was stronger than the legis- 
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lature. Now we saw Rockefeller, with 
his $60,000,000 a year, combining with 
Pierpont Morgan to buy out Carnegie 
and establish the largest combine in the 
world. It was said that this new great 
iron and steel trust would be able to put 
finished steel on the market at the pre- 
sent price of pig iron. How was it 
possible for any firm to stand against 
this ? It meant 
killing the iron 
industry of 
other countries 
unless, indeed, 
they also were 
brought into 
the combine. 
It was some- 
times argued 
that the econ- 
omies which 
enabled trusts 
to succeed 
were due to 
thesuse rot 
steam, and 
that with the 
introduction of 
a new motor, 
such as elec- 
tricity, these 
monopolies 
would break 
up. But it was 
not a question 
of the motor 
only, it was a question of tools. In 
an engineer’s shop, for example, the 
tools which were capable of turning out 
the most finished and expeditious work 
were very costly, and only valuable 
when they could be used on a very 
large scale. A friend of his, a Socialist, 
at the head of one of the largest engi- 
neering firms in the country, had assured 
him that if all the firms engaged in this 
industry were brought under one man- 
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agement, the economies effected would 
be so great that it would be quite 
possible to pay the men double their 
present wages and work them only five 
hours a day, and still the employer 
would do as well as at present. Much 
the same might be said of any other 
industry. Another economy effected 
by the trusts was in the use of money— 
of circulating 
capital. A 
combine need- 
ed less of this 
than a number 
of small firms 
doing an equi- 
valent busi- 
ness and could 
borrow it at a 
lower rate of 
interest. This 
intensified the 
conflict for 
markets, and 
as every mar- 
ket became in 
due course a 
fresh compet- 
itor, and itself 
set free great 
masses of cap- 
ital to compete 
with the other 
masses of cap- 
ital, the ultim- 
ate breakdown 
of capitalism was inevitable. It used to 
be said that the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth must be controlled by 
men acquainted with the businesses 
they were concerned in; but, notwith- 
standing the political economists, soci- 
ety had gone its inevitable evolution 
from individual capitalist to company 
and from company to combine, and 
now what did Rockefeller or Morgan 
know of iron or petroleum? They 
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were at the head of the trusts, never- 
theless. Such men were opening up 
the path before the feet of the Social- 
ist, for the next step in the evolu- 
tion of society was the social owner- 
ship of the means of production, and 
with the growth of monopoly came the 
determination on the part of the people 
not to leave these enormous powers in 
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the hands of a few individuals to be 
used to crush the community. But the 


assurance of victory should not lull 
Socialists into indifference; it should 
rather urge them to greater efforts and 
encourage them to fresh vigor, realizing 
that, however little they did, it was still 
something to usher in the era of emanci- 
pation of humanity. 


ART AND SOCIALISM. 


LEONARD D. ABBOTT, Epirori1Al, STAFF LITERARY DIGEST. 


O the ordinary man of cul- 
ture, with orthodox views 
of life, there would prob- 
ably appear no two subjects 
farther apart than Art and 
Socialism. What possible 
connection, he would say, 
could there be between the 
ethereal spirit of Art and 
the fierceeconomic struggle, 

the boisterous agitation and the sordid 

meeting places of the working class? 

If he has any thought of Art at all in 

its relation to the labor movement, it is 

probably one of fear and trembling, as 
he pictures the beauty and grace of life 
trampled in the gutter beneath the ad- 
vancing steps of the Goths and Vandals 
of some lurid social revolution. 
Against the thoughtless and super- 
ficial view of such a one must be set 
the actual experience of the artist him- 
self. It is an undeniable fact that men 
of the esthetic temperament, in the field 
of literature, music and the drama, as 
well as of decorative Art and painting, 
are becomn.g more and more inclined 
to ally themselves with the revolution- 

ary move nent in modern society. A 

Wagner, a Millet, a Tolstoy, a Gorki, 

an Ibsen, a Howells, have all become 


social rebels, and all have hoped and 


striven for a reconstruction of society 
on communistic lines. In England, the 
artistic tendency toward Socialism is 


strikingly illustrated. We have seen 
John Ruskin and William Morris, the 
two leading artistic figures of the 
Victorian era, break away from all the 
old traditions in order to throw them- 
selves into radical Socialistic agitation. 
Morris, as is well known, gave ten of 
the best years of his life to the Socialist 
movement, serving in every capacity, 
from street-corner speaker to Socialist 
editor. Walter Crane, his friend and 
disciple, who today _tands in the very 
foremost rank among living decorative 
artists, is an active Socialist, and has 
enriched Socialist art with designs that 
will make his name immortal. Burne- 
Jones,-G; ¥.. Watts, W. J. Linton, 
‘Henry Holiday, Cobden-Sanderson, and 
a large number of the younger genera- 
tion of English artists, all come under 
the same category. 

The apparent paradox contained in 
the thought of the alliance of Art with 
Socialism becomes no longer a paradox 
when we define our views. Many peo- 
ple seem to think of Art merely as a 
plaything, and as something entirely 
outside of the current of their lives. 
The word has come to be associated 
with the pictures that we hang on our 
walls from a sense akin to re'igious duty, 
or occasionally go to see in galleries; it 
has come to stand for expensive fabrics 
and bric-a-brac—in a word, for mere 
dilettanteism. But this is not true Art. 
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Att, in its broadest sense, is the expres- 
sion of that spirit of beauty, symmetry 
and color, which appears primarily in 
the glory of Nature—in the crimson of 
the sunset, the contour of the mountain, 
the grace of the cloud—and secondarily 
in the product of men’s hands. The 
spirit of Art is as penetrative as the 
sunlight itself, finding a thousand pos- 
sibilities of ex- 
pression in our 
cities, in our 
streets, in our 
homes, and in 
every article of 
daily use. 

Art, thus de- 
fined, becomes 
at once a matter 
of socialimport, | 
and the produc- | 
tion of Art a so- 
cial problem. It | 
covers a field as | 
wide as society ] 
itself. Thearch- | 
itecture that we 
build and the 
things that we 
make are in 
large measure 
the embodiment 
of our industrial 
and social 
ideals. Society 
may be said to 
create around 
itself a shell or 


body in which its soul dwells. If the 
ideals of society are cramped and ig- 
noble, its environment will show the same 
qualities. If, on the other hand, men live 
together in free and fraternal relations, 
and their social life has repose and dig- 
nity, the reflex influence at once be- 
comes apparent in their outward en- 
vironment. 
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Two eras in the world’s history stand 
out pre-eminently as eras of Art—the 
age of Ancient Greece and that of Me- 
dieval Europe. Of the two epochs the 
life of Medieval Europe was the more 
democratic, for it is impossible to forget 
the slave stratum on which rested the 
whole beautiful fabric of Greek life. Yet 


in spite of fundamental dissimilarities, 


there are leading 
characteristics 
in the social life 
of both ages 
from which an 
instructive par- 
allel can be 
drawn. Fore- 
most among 
these qualities is 
public spirit. 
| Never has there 
| been a nation 
| that lived more 
| in its public life 
f than Greece. 
Our word 
‘‘idiot’’ comes 
from the Greek 
word, meaning 
a ‘‘ private citi- 
zen,’ thatis, one 
who took no in- 
terest in any- 
thing except his 
private affairs. 
The Greeks 
were idealists; 
they livedin true 


fellowship; they thought it far more 
important to develop their bodies and 
their minds than to accumulate pri- 
vate property. The result was that 
their public life blossomed, and they 
bequeathed to the world a heritage of 
Art that succeeding generations have 
imitated but never rivaled. The Greek 
concept of life was in some degree rein- 
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carnated in Medieval Europe. Even 
today the visitor to Venice, to Florence, 
to Nuremberg, to Rouen, and many 
other of the older European cities may 
see something of the beauty that once 
was theirs. Oxford and Chester, in 
England, still bear mute witness to an 
age in which men cared something 
about the beauty of life. Scores of 
noble cathedrals have come down to us 
from nameless hands,—the expression 
of all that was greatest in the commun- 
ity-life of their time. It was because 
the men of the Middle Ages were true 
to their religious ideal=the highest they 
could then discern-—because they were 
true to each other, and because they 
did their work in freedom and fellow- 
ship; without thoughts of gain, that 
their artistic instinct was so strongly 
marked. Nor can it be overlooked that 
economic conditions of security and 
comfort, without undue stress or strug- 
gle, were a large factor in the produc- 
tion both of Medizval and of Greek 
Art. 

Modern society, on the other hand, 
rests upon a basis that makes any real 
Art unthinkable. Men whose lives are 
dominated by the struggle for animal, 
necessities cannot rise far above the 
animal plane. The capitalist system, 
with its cruel competition, its horrible 
contrasts, its greedy monopoly and 
parasitism, and its joyless labor, cannot 
possibly express in terms other than 
those of ugliness. Life today is intol- 
erably ugly. We need no artist to tell 
us that great tracts of our cities, with 
their street upon street of ‘‘ brick boxes 
with breathing holes” and their vile 
tenements and slums, are little better 
than blots on the face of Nature. Ina 
town or district which has been wholly 
given over to commercia'ism—such as 
the Pittsburg district in Pennsylvania, 
or the ‘‘ Black Country” in England— 
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the aspect is nothing short of unearthly 
in its black hideousness, and needs no 
hell to supplement it. What little Art 
we have today is like a plant without 
root. It is utterly divorced from the 
life of the people. It is, in the main 
part, the dilettante fad of a dilettante 
class, and must continue to be so until 
our social life is rescued from the mzl- 
strom of capitalist strife. 

Art has nothing to fear from the 
triumph of Socialism. On the contrary, 
it has everything to gain. Socialism, 
by organizing the world on a just and 
scientific Collectivist basis, will bring 
education, leizure, hope, to all men. 
Every one will be born into a life in 
which his material wants will be sup- 
plied in return for a few hours of pleas- 
ant daily labor. When the economic 
motive is removed, when man’s soul is 
freed from the bondage of commercial- 
ism, the energies of today will be 
diverted into higher and nobler chan- 
nels. There will be a renaissance of 
Art, Literature, Music, Drama. Hu- 
manity today is like an untilled garden, 
and Socialism, which will give to all 
the opportunity to develop the best that 
is in them, will produce a new race of 
men. One of the first tasks that men 
will apply themselves to, when once the 
material side of life is organized, will 
be to the beautifying of their daily sur- 
roundings. They will take joy in their 
work, and their joy will find expression 
in widespread, popular Art. 

What new inspiration the artist will 
find in these days to come! Every 
great mind feels the ignominy of giving 
its best for private use and enjoyment. 
Artists today are sick of pandering to 
the wants of wealthy profit-mongers, 
who buy Art by the yard. In the fu- 
ture, men of genius will delight to give 
the best creations of hand and brain to 
the Commonwealth, The finest friezes, 
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the choicest pictures and statuary, will 
be found not behind barred gates, but 
in the Folk Halls, the joint possession 
of a great and happy people. 
Socialism, then, so far from stifling 
Art, will prove its most congenial soil. 
It will provide similar conditions to 
those which have created Art in the 
past, and it will add new and yet more 
favorable conditions, that past society 
was never able to realize. It will give 
us the idealism and the public spirit that 
were the chief factors in giving birth to 
the Art of Medizval Europe and An- 
cient Greece, but it will be a much more 
potent idealism, and a much more per- 
manent public spirit, because growing 
out of a society of equality. Art has 
ever been the fruit of idealism, and So- 
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cialism is the mightiest ideal that ever 
stirred men’s hearts. 
* * * * 

I look but a few years ahead to see 
the joy and triumph of Socialism in this 
country. I look a few years further 
yet, and I see a new land and a new 
race. I see towns that have become 
gardens of beauty, because inhabited 
by free men, who have learned the 
meaning of industrial fraternity. I see 
architecture transfigured, because up- 
reared by men who are determined that 
their outward environment shall meas- 
ure up to their highest ideals. I see 
humanity dwelling near to the green 
trees and the blossoming flowers and 
the running streams, and I have no fear 
for the future of Art. 
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The Bear Who Found Nothing In Economy. 


DOROTHY DIX, IN NEW YORK JOURNAL. 
(Copyright by W. R. Hearst.) 


OnE upon a Time there were a Bear and 
his Wife, who lived an Honest, Industri- 
ous and Frugal Existence, and in consequence 
of this cut No Ice in the community in which 
they dwelt. 

Mr. Bear toiled from Early until Late doing 
stunts in a Brokerage Office, while Mrs. Bear 
performed upon the Cooking Stove, and Patched 
Mr. Bear’s Trousers, and when she went abroad, 
instead of being clad in Glad Rags she wore a 
Last Year’s Bird’s Nest on her Head and a Fur 
Coat that was Mildewed and Moth Eaten. 

According to the way the Bears had framed 
things up this Exemplary Conduct should have 
Copped the coin and won them the Applause of 
their fellow creatures, but so far from working 
out this way they found that they Got it in the 
Neck on every side. 

Society gave them a Frost because they had 
not gone in debt for a Giddy Shell, and al- 
though they were 
never known to 
Chisel any one out 
of a Penny they 
were required to 
Pay Cash in Ad- 
vance at the Groc- 
ery Store. 

“For,” argued 
the sagacious shop- 
keeper, “‘it is plain 
that no one would 
live so Humbly as 
they do if they had 
not exhausted their 
Credit.2 

Now it chanced 
that Mr. Bear, who 
was, in reality, a Ab 
Foxy Gazaboo, had 
a scheme that was 
a Lead Pipe Cinch, 
but to play his sys- 
tem properly across 
the Board required 
more of the Long 
Green than he Possessed, so he went to some 
bulls who were simply lined with Govern- 
ment Bonds, and offered to let them in on the 
Ground Floor if they would put up the Where- 
withal. 

“Nay, nay, Pauline,’’ they replied, giving 
him the hard turn down, ‘“‘it is True that 
your Tip sounds like it would Win Walk- 
ing, and we would String along with you in 
it if we were not too Wise to be Touted 
by such a Rail Bird looking creature as 
you.’’ 

At these words the Bear was much discouraged 
and returning home to his wife he put up a most 
dolorous moan, but being a Wise Female she first 
cooked him-a Good Dinner, and then she thus 
Addressed Him: ‘‘It is clear,’’ she said, ‘‘that the 
Game is Up with us, and that we can see our 
Finish among the Pines. I do not belong to the 


Chorus of Soreheads, nor am I putting up any 
Kick against Fate, but all of these years of hand- 
me-down Raiment and Cottage Pudding and 
Root Beer have gotten on my Nerves, and as we 
still have a small Wad left, I propose before we 
Pike over the Hills to the Poor House that we 
Blow in the Balance of our Dough on a Hot Old 
Dimes t 

To this the Bear agreed, and so they Cut the 
Modest Cottage on a Quiet Street in which they 
had lived so long, and took Apartments at a 
Swell Hotel where it cost Money to even Look 
at the Elevator Boy. Likewise they bought 
them all the clothes that were fit to Wear, with 
Carbons a Plenty, and they ate Broiled Lobster 
and Drank Fiz for breakfast and Whooped 
Things up from Dusk to Dawn. 

*No sooner had their Acquaintances observed 
the Bears’ Apparent Rise in- Prosperity than they 
began to gather about them, and give them the 
Glad Hand. 

“What a Napole- 
on of Finance Mr. 
Bear must be,’’ they 
cried, ‘‘to leap from 
Penury to Fortune 
in a single Bound. 
We will Jolly Him 
along and perhaps 
he will put us next 
to a Good Thing.”’ 

“Hay; said iythe 
Bulls to one an- 
other, ‘‘We appre- 
hend that there is 
something in the 
Bear’s Tip after all, 
as he has evidently 
Won out on it, and 
we will see if we 
can’t bite off a slice 
of it ourselves,’’ so 
they sent for the 
Bear, who soaked 
it to them Right 
and Proper and 
made them pay for What they Got, and this 
caused the other animals to admire him so much 
that they elected him the President of a Trust. 

“I perceive,’ said the Bear that night to His 
Wife,” “That it was our Virtues that queered 
us with the Push, and that it is only Million- 
aires who can afford to go Shabby and Live 
Simply, for when you Economize your fellow 
Creatures think it is because you have not En- 
ergy enough to get into Debt.”’ 

“There is much in what you say,’’ replied 
Mrs. Bear as she twined a Tiara in her Pompa- 
dour, ‘‘but I opine that if you want to be rich 
and Prosperous you must Look the Part. Flour 
and Water are Sauce Hollandaise when they 
are in a China Dish, but in a Bucket on the 
Sidewalk they are Billsticker’s Paste.”’ 

Moral: This Fable teaches that we are all 
Ready to Root for the Successful. 
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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL--A THEORY. 


AFTER seeing Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell in Magda the other right, 
the thought that oppresses me is to 
determine how people, after seeing such 
a work of art as Suderman’s play cer- 
tainly is, portrayed by such a consum- 
mate artist as Mrs. Campbell, can 
stultify themselves thereafter by sitting 
through the drivel the theatre ordinarily 
affords them. An educated person will 
not put himself out of money and time 
in bothering with inferior books or 
pictures, and why he will put up with 
inferior plays and actors is more or less 
a mystery. It is true that there are 
many more good novelists and painters 
than there are dramatists or even actors. 
In fact it is another mystery to me why 
with all the demand, that there are so 
few good plays written in English and 
so few good actors to act them when 
they are written. Stephen Phillips is 
a great artist and his work will live, but 
‘‘Herod’’ seems nearly as caviar to the 
general taste as are Bernard Shaw’s 
wierdlings. Pinero is the only one who 
writes strongly and yet saves his popu- 
larity, but no one could classify him 
among the great. After Pinero follow 
Jones and Grundy, but the interval is 
great, and after them comes nobody. 
No, I forget Mrs. Riley, who is cer- 
tainly very clever. But what modern 
writer in English can be compared with 
Suderman, or Ibsen, or Hauptman? 


With Magda, the girl driven from 
home by an autocrat of a father and 
becoming a great opera singer, Suder- 
man personifies in a masterly manner 
the spirit of the age, ‘‘freedom.”’ She 
is a great soul because she is free and 
knows the value and use of freedom. 
She is free because she has made her- 
self fixanctally independent, and she has 
a knowledge of the joy of freedom be- 
cause she has had the companionship 
of others as free as herself, her profes- 
sional brethren. She is financially in- 
dependent because she has a monopoly 
of an exceedingly rare and beautiful 
personality. But it is not given to all 
to be able to purchase freedom by 
the lucky chance of possessing a rare 
personality, and in fact if we all had 
marvelous beauty of voice and person 
the market value would disappear. I 
often find great actors fail to see this 
point of the impossibility of all such 
ceeding as they may have done. It is 
again one of the absurdities of modern 
life that if all women became Magdas 
then poor Magda would once again be 
a slave. She is free simply owing to 
others being inferior. 

I first had the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
Campbell at the beginning of her career 
in London some ten years ago when 
she was making such a_ sensational 
success as Mrs. Tanqueray. In now 
seeing her again in Toronto after all 
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these years, what could not help for- 
cibly striking me was that instead of 
time having diminished her personal 
charms, as it would those of a woman 
in ordinary life, that it has infinitely 
enhanced them. And this is simply 
what philosophy teaches me should 
have been the case. When I first 
saw her she had not had the advant- 
age that ten years of success on the 
stage gives a woman. There is no 
reason why, if a woman can live a life 
of pleasurable excitement, free from 
the telling worries, having her mind 
and body kept in vigorous activity, 
should not grow more charming with 
age. While the stage has many feat- 
ures which make the life unhealthy, yet 
notwithstanding all this the activity re- 
quired, both mental and physical, quite 
over-balances those features, and it is 
notorious that no woman holds her age 
and attractiveness as well as an actress, 
and particularly the successful actress. 
The woman of the working class today 
is made prematurely old with over-work 
and worry. The rich woman leads an 
absurd round of stupid, inane, exhaust- 
ing social duties, paying perfunctory 
calls, etc., and has practically no mental 
life whatever. Of course she does not 
aze anything like as fast as her sister in 
poverty, but that she ages infinitely 
faster than she would if she had a more 
normal life becomes at once apparent 
when the society woman is compared 
with an actress like Mrs. Campbell. 
Not many women at thirty-two can 
pass as twenty-two. 

However, while it will be admitted 
that the very existence of women like 
Mrs. Campbell is more or less unac- 
countable considering the unfavorable 
conditions that modern society presents 
for their production, still this very 
appearance, phenomenal as it is, be- 
comes for us a picture of the kind of 
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beings we may expect in the future, 
when the social environment will not be 
of a character that tends to exterminate 
the best of the race. The tremendous 
effect of environment in determining 
the kind of men and women that are 
produced is of course axiomatic, but 
the hysterics the British press went into 
when it was given out that Mrs. Camp- 
bell was to come to America, because 
it feared America would vulgarize her, 
was peculiarly British in its absurdity. 
It would have been with much more 
reason had the German press objected 
to Prince Henry paying us his visit 
because of fear of our contact vul- 
garizing him. Unquestionably Prince 
Henry is every day of his stay here 
immersed in a sea of vulgarity, a 
vulgar adulation from our millionaires 
which is only exceeded by the vulgar 
rush of the multitude to see God’s 
anointed. Not only is he surrounded 
by a horde of toadying vulgarians, but 
his life while here is simply one of 
vulgar ostentation. An exhibition of a 
man, not for what he can say or for 
what he has said, but simply for his 
pedigree. His life here can only be 
compared fitly to that of the pedigreed 
hog at the cattle show. 

The demands of her profession very 
largely necessitate that Mrs. Campbell’s 
life here be the same intellectual one 
she leads in London. There may bea 
trifle more vulgarity in the fashionable 
American theatre audience than that of 
an English audience, but the difference 
would certainly have to be indeed pro- 
nounced to conceive of it by any 
possibility vulgarizing those perform- 
ing upon the stage. However, the 
mere attempt to argue upon such a 
ridiculous theory is insulting to the 
intelligence. It is only interesting at 
all from the fact of its being such a 
complete admission of the domination 
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of environment over the individual. 

It might be thought that with such a 
theory there would be some suggestion 
of its being in order for Americans to 
raise the tone of their social environ- 
ment. If it is liable to vulgarize in 
such a short time and under such 
disadvantageous circumstances such a 
peculiarly resistant genius as Mrs. 
Campbell, then what terrible results 
must it have upon the ordinary mortals 
that are always breathing its baleful 
miasma. However, such a thought 
never seems to have occurred to any-" 
one, And after all the reason is simple 
enough. American society is vulgar 
simply because it makes money its god, 
and it must continue to make money its 
god as long as money is much more 
powerful than any other god that it can 
set up. In Europe, money too is a god 
of society, but it does not reign alone; 
other gods share its throne. A man 
may be in society there on account of 
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having attained distinction as an author 
or an artist, or a scientist, or may be 
because he is well born; but none of 
these qualifications would admit him to 
New York’s 400 unless he also had 
great wealth. To keep up in any sort 
of way the life of a member of the 400 
necessitates such a large expenditure of 
money that no future can ever be 
looked forward to under present con- 
ditions that will allow the money stand- 
ard to fall into disuse. Hence it is seen 
that it was obviously useless to suggest 
devulgarizing the environment which 
Mrs. Campbell was-to-fall into if she 
came to America, and therefore there 
were good and logical reasons why no 
such plan was broached. The cry 
should not be to save Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell from vulgarization by Am- 
erica—she can save herself—-but it 


should be for Americans to save them- 
selves from themselves. 
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}LL MEN of our time are 
divided clearly into slaves 
and masters. 

The truth of this propo- 
sition is notaflected because 
it may be more difficult 
now than it was in former 
times to define accurately 
the relations between the 
master and the man or 
because among these modern slaves 
are some who are slaves only provision- 
ally, becoming in their turn owners of 
slaves, or because there are others who 
at the same time are both slaves and 
the masters of slaves. 

The fact remains that humanity is 
divided into the two classes—slaves and 
mastcrs—just as clearly as the day, in 
spite of the twilight, is divided into day 
and night. 

If our modern master have no longer 
his bondsman who can be ordered to 
perform certain work, he has money, 
which is so necessary to others that he 
can choose among them for his bonds- 
man any he may wish, and for a few 
dollars have this modern slave perform 
the work and look upon the perform- 
ance as a privilege. 

The slaves of today are not only the 
underpaid toilers in the factories who in 
order to exist sell themselves to their 
masters, but also nearly all of those 


who cultivate the fields for others or for 
themselves that they may pay the inter- 
est on their debts. 

Slavery exists in full-force, but we 
do not remark it any more than in 
Europe at the condition of the serfs. 
The men of that epoch believed that to 
cultivate the earth for their masters and 
to obey their masters was a necessary 
condition as natural as life, and did not 
regard it as slavery. In the same way 
men of this present time believe the 
situation of the laborer a natural and 
economic condition and do not consider 
it as slavery. 

The condition of modern slavery 
finds itself in exactly the same phase as 
was serfdom in Europe at the end of 
the eighteenth century or slavery in 
America in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. The slavery of the 
workingman of our time has hardly yet 
been recognized by the advanced men 
of modern society, and the majority are 
entirely convinced that slavery no 
longer exists among us. The fact that 
slavery has been ‘‘abolished” only re- 
cently in Russia and in America makes 
it well nigh impossible for society to 
understand the actual situation. 

As a matter of fact the ‘‘abolition’” 
of serfdom and slavery was only the 
abolition of an old form of slavery that 
had grown impracticable, useless, and 
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it was replaced by another form strong- 
er, more enduring and affecting a 
greater number of souls—the modern 
slavery. The liberation of the serfs in 
Russia and the enfranchisement of the 
slaves in America, while destroying the 
ancient form of slavery, does not even 
touch the essence of the condition. 
One form of slavery disappears, only to 
be replaced by another. The forms are 
many, and one or the other and some- 
times several forms together hold the 
people in this position; the small min- 
ority has full power over the work and 
life of the great majority. In this con- 
trol of the majority by the minority is 
to be found the principal cause of the 
miserable situation of the people. 

In what consists this slavery? The 
laborer in the field who owns no land or 
too little of it is forced, in order to pro- 
vide for himself from the land, to give 
himself into perpetual or temporary 
slavery to those who possess the land 
he cultivates. If, by one means or an- 
other, he obtains a parcel of land suffi- 
cient to give him a living, taxes are de- 
manded of him, directly or indirectly, 
and he passes into slavery anew. And 
if, in order to escape the slavery of the 
farm he ceases to labor there and goes 
elsewhere, producing other things for 
which he has need, again taxes press 
upon him on the one side, and on 
the other the combination of capital 
which produces the same wares, but by 
perfected means, and he is forced to 
give himself into temporary or perma- 
nent slavery to the capitalists. And if 
by working for the capitalist he can 
arrange matters so that he preserves a 
little of his liberty, the very position he 
has taken brings him again into the re- 
lation of servant to the man of wealth. 

The published statistics of England 
show that the average longevity of the 
higher classes is fifty-five years; the 
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average duration of life of the laborer is 
twenty-nine years. Knowing this—and 
we cannot be ignorant of it—does it 
seem possible that we who profit from 
this work, which costs human lives, un- 
less we are wild beasts, should have a 
momrent’s tranquility of conscience? 
Nevertheless we men of ease, liberal, 
humane, sensitive to the suffering not 
only of human beings but of animals of 
burden, profit without stopping from the 
work of our fellow man, allow him at 
the expense of his life to enrich us 
more and more, and our consciences re- 
main undisturbed. At-rest with our- 
selves and the world, we continue to 
buy and sell, to traffic for gain. We are 
very solicitous of the welfare of our 
employes. We take care of the educa- 
tion of our children. We zealously pro- 
hibit the teamster from overloading his 
horses. In our butcher shops we are 
careful that the beasts be killed with the 
least possible pain, and yet we allow 
millions of working men—fellow human 
beings—to kill themselves slowly, pain- 
fully dying at their work that we may 
add to our comforts or our pleasures. 

This astonishing blindness of modern 
society can be accounted for only one 
way. When the world goes badly men 
always invent an explanation, according 
to which their bad acts are made to be 
unintentional, unpreventable, reszlting 
from immutable laws which are beyond 
their control. 

In ancient times the explanation was 
made that the unchangeable will of God 
had decreed that some should be in 
high places, others in low places, obliged 
to work; some should produce while 
others enjoyed all that was good in life. 
Upon this theme libraries of books were 
written and sermons preached almost 
without end. They were to prove that 
God had created men different—slaves 
and masters—and that all should be con- 
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tented with their lots in this world. 

Then it was deemed that slaves should 
be rewarded in another world. Later it 
was explained that the slave should still 
be a slave, but that the master should 
treat him indulgently. And at last, 
since the enfranchisement of slaves has 
come, this, the most recent explanation: 
Riches have been confided by God to 
certain men that they may employ them 
in good works, and then the riches of 
the one class and the poverty of the 
other will work no harm. 
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These explanations have for a long 
time satisfied the rich and the poor, 
especially the rich. But there now 
comes an epoch when these excuses are 
insufficient, above all for the poor, who 
begin to comprehend their situation, and 
in order to satisfy them it will be neces- 
sary to evolve new theories, theories 
which will enable us to escape from the 
situation to which our minds have been 
so long accustomed—the relation among 
human beings of master and man, owner 
and slave. 


THE CHAOS OF TRANSITIONAL POETRY. 


HELEN WILMANS POST, IN FREEDOM. 


Me ARNEGIE has been insinu- 
ating something against 
Uncle Sam for his treat- 
ment of the people in the 
Philippines. Better be care- 
ful, Andy; Madden will 
stop your mail. 

The first number of WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE is here. 
It is full of letters from 
people who take his part. There are 
some big names among them. I take 
his part too. I did not like him any too 
well; he admired himself so much more 
than he did me, and J would rather he 
admired me as much as I admire my- 
self. But in spite of this defect in the 


man, I knew Uncle Sam had no right to, 


stop his paper, and I am going to kick 
about it for a year. 

He refers to the many papers that 
failed to take his part in his late un- 
pleasantness with the government. I 
have observed that little omission in the 
papers with regard to my own fuss with 
Mr. Madden (accent on the first syl- 
lable, please); but I knew they were 
scared, and thought the best policy was 
to lie as flat as they could and quit 
squawking until the danger passed. I 
do not blame them. I had no more 
sense than to squawk, and the eagle 
nabbed me right up and carried me off. 
The only reason it let go was because I 
kept on squawking at such a furious 
rate, and had so many to help me 


squawk, that it concluded it did not 
like my kind of meat; game chickens 
are proverbially tough. 

With Mr. Wilshire, I have watched 
the papers and know the tone they 
took. Some of the eastern publishers 
on the New Thought are jealous and 
would not for anything come to my 
defense. I could see that they secretly 
hoped for my utter extinction from pub- 
lic view. ‘‘The Mind” (conspicuous by 
the absence of mind) published an 
article most unmistakably injurious and 
unfair to my position as a_ healer. 
Horatio Dresser, the editor of a little 
monthly pamphlet somewhere up north, 
put on a good many airs over what he 
considered my un-Christ like spirit in 
taking pay for my work. He tried to 
have me suppress myself before Mr. 
Madden tried it; he wrote me a long 
expostulatory letter about the enormity 
of my mercenary conduct. As acom- 
posite of the love of God and envy of 
my success, that letter was a curiosity. 

A case like mine called for an expres- 
sion of friendly interest—to say the 
least—from the publishers of the New 
Thought. Their silence in the matter 
was not silence; it was the loudest 
possible expression of joy; and I am 
not willing for them to think that I mis- 
understood it. 

Nearly all of these publishers lay 
claim to an excessive amount of love. 
Here is a sample of how they show it. 
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For my part, I have made no such 
claim. But I leave my readers to say 
if there has been a single instance 
where papers have been unjustly dealt 
with, that I have not defended them; 
and that too with as much fervor since 
Freedom has been reinstated to news- 
paper mailing privileges as I did before. 
But enough of this. 

If I did not know that all such treat- 
ment was the result of ignorance I 
might be angry. But there is no evil; 
and the treatment I have received from 
those who should have stood by me, no 
less than that from my persecutors here 
in this place, has never excited one 
ripple of unkind feeling in me. When 
they have -isen high enough in an 
understanding of the great living truths 
of Mental Science they will see where 
they stand, and will move forward to 
higher positions in the thought realm. 
All the present inharmony is caused by 
the breaking up of the old animal plane 
of life where the race has been living 
always. This old plane is going to 
pieces, and must disappear utterly 
before the new and nobler plane can be 
formed. We are in the chaos of a 
transitional period. 

We are also in the chaos of trans- 
itional poetry. I get more poems than 
almost anything else at this time; yards 
of them; miles of them. I can smell a 
poem through its envelope. It has a 
geranium leaf in it, or a pansy or a 
violet. Out of fifty poems there is 
hardly one that is worth publishing. 
Half the time I return them without 
looking at them. When I do not, I 
usually wish I had. It seems to me 
that it is far more sensible to say what 
one has to say in straight out, up 
and down prose. Of course when a 
person has nothing to say, he may be 
excused for putting it into poetry ; this 
is the only reason I can find for bother- 
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ing over a lot of words to make them 
rhyme. Sometimes some of my ac- 
quaintances bring a poem to have the 
benefit (?) of my judgment on it. If I 
am trying to be good and polite I 
usually grit my teeth and stand it, hop- 
ing to get rid of poet and poem both 
together. I have even been invited out 
to entertainments where part of the 
pleasure of the evening was an original 
poem read by the hostess. 

The other day I read an anecdote 
called ‘‘The Burglar’s mistake.” It 
was from The Atlanta Constitution, 
and pretty good—considering : 


“Look here,’’ said the burglar, as the man 
raised himself to a sitting posture in the bed, 
‘what do you mean by living in a room that 
invites visitors and yet affords them no reward? 
Haven’t you got any money hid out some- 
where ?”’ 

“No,” replied the man; ‘‘but I’m expecting 
some. I have sent two poems to the Scrawl, 
four sketches to the Scribe, and six——’’ 

‘‘Say—are you a writer ?”’ 

“J should say so! Just let me read you 
my——”"’ 

The burglar raised a warning hand. ‘‘No,”’ 
he said, ‘‘my time’s limited. I’ve got three 
more houses on my list, and if they pan out as 
bad as this one, I won’t have any breakfast. I'll 
read your stuff when it’s printed. I take all the 
magazines. By the by Pewee “paused; 
looked at his watch, and asked: ‘‘Any more 
literary houses in this district ?”’ 

“‘None.”’ 

“All right—I’m off. Good night !”’ 

“Same to you. Please close the window after 
you.”’ 


When our annoyances here were at 
their height, and the enemy was steal- 
ing papers and letters out of my rcom 
during my temporary absences, a friend 
observed that I needed a pistol, as it 
was quite possible that I might be 
attacked personally, I was alone so 
much. As Iam more afraid of a pistol 
than the whole bunch of my enemies, I 
did not get one. But now I know what 
to «dow vi‘ cam»allyhealedt for self 
defense. I am going to read some of 
these poems to the first one that comes. 
I have a desk drawer full of them, not 
yet returned. If that doesn’t kill him, 
I'll read several, 
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The Millionaire Socialist. 


‘“‘ He caie—he saw—he conquered.”’ 

I was prepared not to like H. GAYLORD WIL- 
SHIRE, Millionaire Socialist from San Francisco, 
because I don’t believe that a man can geta 
million of dollars honestly in a lifetime unless 
it be given to him, and because it seems to me 
sort of incongruous for a millionaire to be talk- 
ing moral reform to the poor. 

But this last is just what he didn’t do. There 
was no right or morals about it, he frankly de- 
clared ; ‘‘It was simply a question of econom- 
ics.’ He disdained all philanthropy in his 
advocacy of Socialism, said it didn’t make any 
difference whether it was right or just, we were 
in a hole and could only draw ourselves out by 
hauling Rockefeller and Vanderbilt in. Take 
their wealth which belongs to you. It is easy 
enough ; there are your votes. 

When he had reached the point where he 
might have used his logic,—and he had consid- 
erable—he stopped, and left me longing to go 
up and ask him, ‘‘ After we’ve taken it, what 
then? Millionaires have generally the virtue of 
industry. The disinclination of the human race 
to work must be taken into account. As Emer- 
son says, ‘Mankind is as lazy as it dares to be.’ 
Aren’t there leeches enough in government now? 
The problem of human nature must be reckoned 


with. Of course, we can take WVanderbilt’s 
money by vote. But who is going to look after 
it, then? JIcan’t. And all the S. D.’s I know, 


don’t know any more about business than I do. 
Show me, if you ¢an, what Freedom there will 
be, or can be, in a Social Democratic state. I’m 
concerned more with Freedom than with econ- 
omics,’’ etc., etc. 

But I didn’t want to bother him and so I de- 
sisted and went away sorrowful that he had cut 
his speech right off in its vital part. 

But Mr. Wilshire is a very charming speaker. 
He comes forward wlthout any fuss or feathers, 
with one hand in his pocket,—a favorite attitude 
of the great Wendell Phillips, by the way,—and 
like the great orator, too, begins to talk in a 
perfectly natural tone. Never raises his voice, 
save as one does in ordinary conversation, 
attempts none of the tricks of elocution, but 
just says what he has to say as if he thought the 
audience weren’t deaf or dull. Of course he 
didnt pull out so much applause as the howler, 
but he has just charmed me, and me, on such 
occasions, is the only one I care to consider. 

He is intellectual, well educated, has an ex- 
quisite pronunciation, with just a trifle of a 
foreign, or it may be sectional, accent, that is 
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always distracting to my ear. Without egotism, 
he was possessed of confidence, and handled 
the question as if it was just the easiest little 
sum ever presented to the human race. He 
makes no draft on a sensitive listener, because 
he is quiet, undemonstrative, and in full posses- 
sion of himself. Most speakers wear me out by 
tearing themselves to pieces in order to draw on 
the audience; but I could have listened to Mr. 
Wilshire, I am sure, as long as he could have 
been persuaded to talk. 

I say, I am somewhat prejudiced against a 
millionaire reformer, and yet, I have some very 
charming acquaintances that have money to 
burn. Mr. Wilshire impresses me as being per- 
fectly honest, and finally, he seems to me to 
know too much to believe in Sociallsm as a 
remedy. What I think is, that Wealth did not 
satisfy him, and so he looked about for some- 
thing to do for humanity, in a perfectly selfish 
way, of course, as he declared all men acted. 
Maybe he struck Edward Bellamy’s book, or 
something of that kind, and hasn’t studied long 
enough to see the Socialistic state as it must of 
necessity be. But, if he will open his mind as I 
am sure he will, it won’t take him long to see 
that, with the Socialistic state, government of 
man by man takes it’s last gasp. 

To hear him say that this was the only 
country that did not own her telegraphs, and 
that most European governments owned their 
railroads and other public utilities, only con- 
firmed me in my belief that Socialism is but 
progress backward. I have told you all along 
that Europe was Socialistic. Europe’s greatest 
tyrant, Bismarck, had a Socialistic state all 
planned out, with himself the centre, of course. 

That is the way most of our Socialistic leaders 
plan, and then talk of their great philanthropy, 
sacrifice, etc. It was refreshing to hear Mr. 
Wilshire disclaim all philanthropic motives, he 
never told a thing of what he had given up to 
serve the cause, etc. He just said, ‘‘ Here is 
your sum, See me solve it.’? And he did it 
beautifully.—Rockland (Mass.) Independent. 
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From the Morning Post, London. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, 
California, claims to be the American Hynd- 
man, the adviser and guide of the Socialist 
Party in the United States, and he has succeed- 
ed in getting up a pretty quarrel with the Post- 
master General at Washington. His weekly 
publication, THE CHALLENGE was sold at the 
yearly subscription of 5oc., and under the postal 
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laws of the United States it is provided that 
publications destined for the spread of know- 
ledge and the improvement of the public shall 
be carried at an extremely low rate, but from 
this privilege are excluded all papers ‘“ prim- 
arily intended for advertising purposes.’? One 
of the local postmasters decided that THE 
CHALLENGE was so full of laudation of Mr. 
Wilshire that the periodical must be considered 
one big advertisement for that gentleman, and 
it was placed in the class, third class, reserved 
for advertisements. The result was that, while 
Mr. Wilshire at first paid 5c. postage on a yearly 
subscription, he was now obliged to pay 52c. 
Mr. Gaylord Wilshire discontinued the weekly 
CHALLENGE and crossed the border into Cana- 
da, where he has issued a monthly publication 
under the title WILsHIRE’sS MAGAZINE, which 
is announced as under protection of the ‘‘British 
Crown.’’ The January number is enriched by a 
long article from Mr. Hyndman and a sympath- 
etic letter from Mr. Bryce, which, however, was 
written before Mr. Wilshire’s conflict with the 
American postal authorities. Perhaps in a 
future number Mr. Bryce may give us his views 
of the constitutional question raised by the 
decision of the American postmaster that most 
of Mr. Wilshire’s writing was personal adver- 
tisement. The American postmaster has opened 
a great field of inquiry which is sure to be 
attractive to the jurisprudential mind. 
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Trust Comicalities. 


The leather trust put its whole sole into the 
matter and came out well heeled. The gas trust 
inflated things to an enormous degree. The 
glue trust went through because the members 
stuck together. The oil trust was formed 
because the business was getting light and 
needed greasing. The wheel trust went spin- 
ning on to success. The milk trust took the 
cream of the business. The rubber men 
stretched a point and came together. The yeast 
trust was followed by a rise in prices. The 
screw men wormed their way into it. The drug 
combine gave the other fellows ‘‘knockout”’ 
drops. The paint trust painted things red. 
The fish dealers consolidated because they 
wanted a bite too. The tobacco trust was 
formed because everything in their line was 
going up in smoke. The elevator trust sent 
things up and down in a lively manner. The 
ice trust froze out the little fellows. The oyster 
trust was a regular shell game. The steel rail 
pool was formed because its members found 
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their products being spiked’all over the country. 
The wall paper trust was a put-up job from the 
start, but soon went to the wall because it 
couldn’t stick. The crockery trust smashed 
prices. The dry color manufacturers got a cor- 
ner in indigo and gave the laundrymen the 
blues. The shirt trust collared the trade by 
cuffing ‘the manufacturers into line. The 
wringer trust put a squeeze on the little fellows. 
The starch trust stiffened prices.—Lewiston 
(Me.) Co-operator. 
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Wilshire, the Banished Millionaire, 


Catches on in Canada. 


H. Gaylord Wilshire, of Los Angeles, Social- 
ist, though a millionaire; good fellow, though 
an egotist; brainy, though a crank, has found 
in Toronto a congenial habitation. He has 
already made an impression in the Ontario city, 
as is indicated by a news article in the Toronto 
Daily Star. 

The article says: ‘Because H. Gaylord Wil- 
shire got after the syndicates, the trusts and 
combines of the United States in his magazine, 
printed in the interests of Socialism, his pub- 
lication was placed on the blacklist of the 
United States mails and the usual courtesies of 
a second-class rate disallowed. Mr. Wilshire 
sought to have his wrongs righted without 
avail, and then came to Toronto, where the 
publication will be carried on as usual. 

Mr. Wilshire is a millionaire. He is a millon- 
aire who is not after another million. Heisa 
millionaire Socialist—out after the trusts to the 
death. 

‘‘Banished to Canada”’ is the way he puts it. 
‘‘Banished to Canada from a so-called free coun- 
try to continue my legal calling under the flag 
of Britain and reign of King Edward.”’ 

“He is the owner and publisher of WIL- 
SHIRE’S MAGAZINE, formerly published in New 
York, and a monthly which has been widely 
circulated in the United States, and which has 
for its slogan, ‘‘Let the Nation own the trusts, 
not the trusts own the nation.’’—Los Angeles 
Record. 
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The Erie Canal Traction Co. of New 
York, have purchased about 5,000 miles 
of canals in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and will operate them with 
electricity. Goods will soon be 
shipped on one bill of lading from 
Duluth to Brussels, Bruges and Ghent. 
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By HARRY M. GROOMS. 


How dear to the hearts of American labor, 
The lesson will be that is taught by a pail ; 


When the man unemployed sets the wage of his 
neighbor, 


And its chances for fullness grow daily more 
frail. 


The wide-spreading strike, and the daily bread riot, 


The abridgement of rights when the injunction 
fell; 


When the cottage is sold—it is no use to cry, it 
Won't fill the old pail that was full for a spell. 


The old dinner bucket, 
The cold victual bucket, 
The political bucket, 
That fooled them so well. 


That trustified vessel was hailed a great treasure, 

By the party in power, who claimed it would 
yield 

All of life’s necessaries ; and hold the full measure, 
Of all labor needed in home or in field. 

How ardent you seized it, poor victims of suction, 
How soon to the fictitious promise you fell, 

How soon with the old gag of “‘over-production,”’ 


Kerflop went your pail in the unemployed well. 


Oh! the old dinner bucket, 
The old tin-trust bucket, 
Hypocritical bucket ! 
That fooled you’so well. 


THE FOOL DINNER BUCKET. Dy. 


How sweet from the nail where it hung, to re- 
ceive it, 
And sit on the curb, or the work bench so hard ; 
As you take off the lid, you are tempted to leave it, 
For all the food’s ‘‘dry as a chip”’ or a card. 
It had hung there for hours, and with no chance 
to cool it, 
By twelve o’clock noon it does actually smell, 
And you might hold your nose, and thus try to 
fool it ; 


But you either must eat it or hunger a spell. 


Oh! the dear dinner bucket, 
That sweet-scented bucket, 
You felt you could chuck it,— 
You know very well. 


There is shame in our boast of a civilization, 
That insults its labor, by claiming that all 
A workingman needs is stomach inflation, 
That his wishes for knowledge are meager and 
small. 
Man should work, I’ll admit; he should also have 
leisure, 
Homie comforts, amusements, and many glad 
hours, 


To study the things that would yield him most 
pleasure, 
Be it science, or art, or simply the flowers. 
Oh! you old dinner bucket, 
You fool dinner bucket, 
You dry victual bucket ! 
You did the trick well. 


The Socialists claim that in co-operation 
The solution of all labor problems must lie ; 
That means of production be owned by the nation, 
With fair distribution ’neath government eye. 
These things must come true, there’s no safety in 
others, 
Then ‘‘The star-spangled banner in glory shall 
wave,”’ 
O’er a land of contentment, where all men are 
brothers, 
“O’er a land of the free,’’ and not the wage- 
slave. 
Then farewell dinner bucket, 
Badge of slavery bucket, 
You were but a bait-bucket, 
But you did your work well. 
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A REVIEW OF ALEX. 


HOSE who §are_ familiar 
with Mr. Del Mar’s histor- 
ical series do not need to 
be reminded that they are 
perusing a History of the 
World: they soon become 
aware of it. Not so with 
the reader of any one of 
them taken by itself. For 
example, a student of the 

brilliant Treatise now before us, were he 

unacquainted with the other works from 
the same pen, might imagine that he 
was only following the world’s struggle 
for gold and silver. Herein lies the 
author’s art. He everywhere pursues a 
general history of the world’s progress, 
but it is neither by the old way of 
national eras, or national boundaries, 
it is by the way of human passions, 
human interests and human beliefs. 

The reader is thus unconsciously led, 

by the most interesting and attractive 

paths, from the obscurest periods of the 
past, into the full light of the present. 

We have in one work a search-light 

view of Egyptian, in another of Greek, 

and in another of Roman progress. 

Yet one of these works ‘s entitled ‘A 

History of Money in Ancient States”’ ; 

another, ‘‘A History of the Precious 
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Metals’’; a third, ‘‘ The Worship of 
Augustus Cesar” ; a fourth, “* The Mid- 
dle Ages Revisited” ; a fifth, ‘‘ Ancient 
Britain,’ and so on. Each work is true 
to its tit'e, yet each contributes to the 
general character of the entire series, 
and that general character stamps them 
as a History of the World from the 
earliest times to the present; a history 
devoid of myths, devoid of petty con- 
tests, devoid of tedious detail; bold, 
clear, leaping from height to height, 
never disdaining to search the lowest 
valley if there promises to be-anything 
in it, but in the main keeping to the 
mountain tops and relating the story, so 
that the reader sees every image clearly, 
and is kept advised of every important 
movement and is never wearied. 

Twenty years of attentive study in 
the great libraries and archeological 
collections of Europe, alternated with 
journeys to the great historical local- 
ities, has furnished the historian with 
an immense fund of information and a 
just conception of its relative parts and 
value. This is what our author brings 
to his great task. 

The first chapter of the work before 
us leads to that arcanum of Greek leg- 
end which Mr. Grote declined to enter, 
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because he regarded it as entirely 
fabulous and unworthy of history. But 
the discoveries of the last fifty years 
have proved that it is not all fable, that 
much of it is history and history of 
the highest importance. This is partly 
illustrated in the discovery of iron. 
Says Mr. Del Mar: 


“The concurrent testimonies of Indian, Assyr- 
ian, Babylonian and Greek tradition, and of 
epigraphy as well as its own etymology fix the 
discovery of Iron—that is to say the invention of 
smelting iron ore and of making iron and steel, 
or the escape of the invention from the temples, 
which before that time they may have known 
and kept secret—at a period not earlier than the 
fifteenth century B.C. At all events this is the 
highest date that can be assigned to it, for it 
was a rule anda necessity of sacred tradition 
and mythology to date its heroes and their ex- 
ploits as far back as contemporary credulity 
would permit, both in order that they might not 
be antedated by like heroes and exploits in the 
traditions and mythologies of other nations, as 
well as to procure for them all the veneration 
that is accorded to superior antiquity. This 
gera—1406 B. C.—was that of the apotheosis of 
Ies Chrishna, of the Dionysian Jasius, and of 
Osiris. All these heroes were credited with the 
invention of iron, whose name of Iesen still pre- 
serves that of Ies Chrishna in many European 
languages; and there is nowhere in history or 
mythology any mention of iron of a date which 
can positively be fixed prior to this epoch.”’ 


After proving the invalidity of the 
‘‘bronze-tool theory,” by showing that 
the copper mines themselves could not 
have been opened without iron tools, 
our author applies these inferences not 
merely to deduce the epoch of silver, 
which had also to wait upon iron, but to 
the larger purpose of disclosing that 
vast Revolution in the affairs of the 
world which the discovery of Iron pro- 
moted. 


“The making of Iron to the very ancient 
world was like the making of gunpowder to the 
mediaeval world; it armed the people. Iron 
meant the conquest of Europe. Europe meant 
space, and space meant freedom. Its influ- 
ence upon religion was not less marked than 
that of gunpowder in a long subsequent age.” 
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But it is impossible to epitomize a 
work of this scope in this article. It 
touches an immense range of subjects 
and throws a bright and _ fascinating 
light upon all of them. It is only when 
the author describes the modern con- 
quests and adventures in the search for 
the precious metals that the rapid move- 
ment of the work is sufficiently retarded 
to discuss details. For example, the 
metallic story of India, China, Japan, 
Siberia, Egypt, South Africa, Greece 
and the intervening states is told in 
eight chapters, and of Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain and the rest of Europe in 
six others, while that of America, be- 
ginning with Columbus and ending with 
the very latest ‘‘rush” to the Behring 
Sea placers, takes up twenty chapters. 
A few chapters on general topics con- 
nected with the subject complete a 
work of absorbing interest. 

The history of Africa, which begins 
with the opening of the Suez Canal by 
Necho and the voyages of the Phcenic- 
ians to Sofala on-the southeast coast, 
is very attractive. Mr. Del Mar 
alludes to eight great events coincident 
and probably connected with this enter- 
prise: 1. Conquest of Asia Minor by 
the Sacz and closure of the overland 
route by Karkemish. 2. Profitable 
nature of the Crimean overland route to 
India, monopolized by the lesiges. 3. 
Advent in India of the second Buddha 
and relaxation of the restraint upon sea 
voyages imposed by the Brahmins. 4. 
Opening of the great silver mines of 
Laurium, inGreece. 5. Circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa by the Phoenicians and 
discovery of the gold regions of Sofala 
on the Zambesi. 6. Probable period 
of many Indian objects recently found 
in Egyptian tombs. 7. Period of 
Thales and earliest western knowledge 
of the equable solar year, sun dial, 
ecliptical cycle, and the procession of 
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the equinoxes, etc., all of them long 
previously known in India. 8. First 
appearance of the Greeks in Egypt. 
The Suez canal was cut B. C. 610, 
and all these events are of the same 
age. Mr. Del Mar contends that at 
that early period the sea commerce 
with India along the Arabian and Per- 
sian coasts, with one or more land 
routes always open, was too distant, 
difficult and precarious to warrant so 
expensive an undertaking as the Suez 
Canal; and that the latter could only 
have derived sufficient stimulus from a 
nearer and richer trade. This he be- 
lieves was the gold trade with Sofala, a 
probable testimony of which still re- 
mains in the ruined towers of Zumboe. 


“The trade with the eastern coasts of Africa 
could alone have been sufficient to warrant the 
opening and the great expense of keeping open, 
from the drifting sands of Egypt, the waterway 
known to us as the Suez Canal; and such trade 
with the eastern coasts must have included the 
gold regions of Sofala ; for without that it would 
have been too trivial in extent to warrant so 
mighty an undertaking. From the Gulf of 
Aden to Rhapta or Quiloa the coast was poor 
and offered but little inducement to trade ; but 
at Melinda, Mozambique and Sofala it was rich 
and lucrative.”’ 


The golden age of the world, par 
excellence, was that of the discovery of 
America and the nearly coincident 
Plunder of the Orient. Mr. Del Mar 
draws a graphic picture of that gorgeous 
swashbuckler, Albuquerque, who suc- 
cessfully plundered Muscat, Ormuz, 
Goa and Malacca. At Muscat and 
Ormuz the noses and ears of some of 
his prisoners were cut off and their 
bowels torn out, in order to compel the 
others to disclose their hoards of gold 
and silver. When the secret was ex- 
torted the prisoners were all destroyed, 
both men, women and ciildren. Upon 
his return to Portugal this hero exhibit- 
ed to his friends 120 dozen solid silver 
plates, 500 large silver dishes, 500 small 
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ditto and 40 silver ladders with which 
to mount to the repositories of this 
blood stained treasure. Such was his 
personal share of the spoil; that of the 
Crown was enormous. 

From Albuquerque to Cortes, Alma- 
gro, and Pizarro, the transition is easy. 
They were adventurers of the same 
stamp—they committed similar crimes 
—they employed means equally atro- 
cious. Las Casas charged his country- 
men with having destroyed half the 
native population of America, which at 
the period of the Discovery was nearly 
thirty millions. Mr. Del Mar regards 
the Spanish Conquest of America as a 
stupendous Tragedy, and his.quotations 
from Spanish authors fully bear out 
this conclusion. Some of the details 
are, however, sufficiently ludicrous, as 
where the Spaniards, armed with a 
printed abstract of title to the New 
World, pinned it to the trees in the 
humid forests of the Isthmus of Darien 
and thus obeyed the royal command 
not to make war upon the natives with- 
out first reading it to them. This 
precious document was called the Re- 
querimento, and our author furnishes a 
copy of it in full. 

The Plunder of India and China, in 
the mad Pursuit of Wealth, is replete 
with graphic incidents, from the surren- 
der of Bengal which was signed upon a 
dining table in Lord Clive’s tent, to the 
storming of Seringapatam under the 
Duke of Wellington. The Plunder of 
Japan in the 16th Century and of China 
in the 19th are depicted with a vivid- 
ness that almost makes one a witness of 
the scenes described. 

[A HISTORY OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present, by Alex. Del 
Mar, M. E., formerly Director of the U. S. 
Bureau of Statistics, Svo 512 paces; illustrated. 
New York: The Cambridge Encyclopedia Co., 


No. 240 W. 23rd St. Cloth, $3, net; Half 
Morocco, $4, net. ] 


WHY A WORKINGMAN SHOULD BE A SOCIALIST. 


Why a ‘“ WorkKingman”’ 


a Socialist 


Should Be 


By H, Gaytorp WILSHIRE, 


SOCIALIST is one who desires 
that the wealth of the nation be 
owned collectively by the people 
rather than by a small fraction 
of them—commonly called cap- 
italists. 

By “wealth of the nation” is 
meant the land, the railroads 
and telegraphs, the flour mills, 
the oil refineries; in short, all 
those agencies by means of 
which food, clothing and other 
commodities are produced. 

By Socialism we mean governmental owner- 
ship and management of all wealth-producing 
industries. For instance, just as some of the 
industries, such as the common schools, the 
post office, etc., are now owned and managed 
by the people; under Socialism, not only these 
but also other industries would be owned and 
managed by them. In short, Socialists pro- 
pose that instead of Morgan and Rockefeller 
owning the United States and running it for 
their selfish benefit, we—the people—shall as- 
sume possession of it ourselves and run it 
for our own benefit. “ 

This is such a very simple proposition that 
anyone should be able to understand it. That 
every patriotic American, and especially every 
workingman, is not in favor of Socialism can 
only be explained by his ignorance of what 
Socialism is. 

It is certainly a praiseworthy sentiment that 
the citizens and inhabitants of a nation should 
desire to own their own country. It is as 
natural a thing for them to so wish as it is 
for a man to desire to own his own house, 
rather than to rent it of a landlord. 

The motive that inspires a father to pro- 
vide a home for his family is of the same 
nature as that which animates the Socialist, 
who desires that all shall have homes of their 
own. 

We said that every workingman who under- 
stood what Socialism meant would certainly 
be a Socialist—for assuredly your condition 
in life is not such that you should fear a 
change. You are poor, you are dissatisfied with 
your lot in life, you have a sense of being 
unjustly dealt with by society; you know that 
your labor alone produces all the good things 
of life, and you know that some one else en- 
joys them; you know all these things and you 
know, or you should know, that as simple 
a thine as casting your ballot intelligently 
can produce a change, so that you yourself 
will receive and enjoy all the fruits of your 
labor, with no necessity of giving the lion’s 
share, or any other share, to such parasites 
as Rockefeller, Astor, Vanderbilt & Co. 

It is true that there is some excuse for 
your not realizing that your shackles are but 
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figments of your imagination. You are be- 
focled and humbugged at every source to 
which you m‘ght look for information. The 
newspapers osiensibly devoted to the interests 
of workingmen in reality are but the tools 
of the capitalists,—their owners. 

{he politicians, notoriously liars and 
knaves, you scarcely listen to, except to de- 
ride. That you are robbed of your earnings, 
through the iniquitous laws of an unjust so- 
cial system is so plain that it would seem un- 
necessary to state it, were not so many quack 
remedies for social ills proposed—the applica- 
tion of which contemplates no change ia the 
fundamental principles of our present com- 
petitive system. 

You may safely regard any political measure 
that does not at least tend to the abolition of 
the keystone of modern society, “the com- 
petitive wage system,” as being unworthy of 
workingmen’s support. Reflect on your mis- 
erable condition in life, and consider that you, 
a citizen of the United States, are an inhabi- 
tant of a country possessing natural resources 
capable of easily supporting over ten times its 
present populatjon. You are informed by un- 
challenged by uncontrovertible — statistics 
that, by the development of the steam engine 
and labor-saving machinery, the labor of one 
man can to-day produce commodities—food, 
clothing, lodging, etc., sufficient to more than 
comfortably provide for twenty, and yet the 
fact stares you in the face that the return you 
eet for your labor scarcely keeps you alive. 
Knowing these things, can you remain con- 
tented to live under a_ social system 
that at most gives you in exchange 
for your labor an existence more miserable 
than that of a slave, being so insecure that you 
are considered lucky in getting any employ- 
ment at all? Do you wonder to whom goes 
the surplus produced, and why? 

Let us put the matter clearly before your 
eyes. Consider that the machinery of pro- 
duction—that is, the railways, the flour mills, 
the oil and sugar refineries, and even the very 
land itself—do not belong in common to all 
the citizens, but to a very small class called 
capitalists, some of whom have never even 
set foot in the country. 

Now, to get clothing, food and lodging, 
both land and machinery must be employed, 
and if one class own these essentials of pro- 
duction, it is evident that it can demand of 
you, who do.not own them, as much rent as 
it pleases for the use of them. 

And what does it please to demand? 

Answer—Everything that you produce, ex- 
cept the very small part called “wages” which 


‘it allows you to keep, just sufficient to sustain 


your miserable existence. Workingmen, you 
are in nearly the same position as horses, 
in that you can never expect to get any more 
than just enough to keep you in a condition 
to be able to work, the chief difference being 
that the emnloyer of the horse feeds him even 
when he cannot for the time being use his 
labor, while the employer of you workingmen 
feeds you only when you are useful to him, 
and when-you are not—as in dull seasons— 


che lets you out to starve, as far as he is con- 
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cerned. He loses money if his horse starves, 
but he loses nothing if you die. 

You ask, why don’t capitalists pay higher 
wages? Why don't they pay wages sufficient 
to allow you to properly feed and clothe your- 
selves, your wives and your children? Why 
don’t workingmen successfully demand wages 
sufficient to enable them to educate their 
children in the public schools? Why mock us, 
you may say, with free schools, when we must 
send our children to the mine and the fac- 
tory, to earn food for the family? 

The answer is short and simple. 

As long as there are millions of unemployed 
men in the United States only too glad to get 
a chance to work for wages that will afford 
them the bare necessities of life, wages cannot 
rise above the minimum rate. Consider a fa- 
miliar every-day occurrence in business life. 
A and B each own a coal mine. Each is 
forced to sell his coal at the lowest price pos- 
sible in order to undersell the other. The 
item of labor is the chief one in the expense 
of mining coal—so, supposing that A pays his 
men less than B, then he is in the position of 
being able to undersell B. and, unless B also 
manages to get his labor as cheap as A, he 
must retire from business, for he can sell no 
coal. The capitalists could not under our 
competitive system pay higher wages, even 
though they might wish to do so. 

Then, on the other hand, consider the la- 
borer—the miner. Suppose he is getting one 
dollar per day and some poor fellows come 
along, out of employment—some emigrants 
for instance—who, rather than starve, offer to 
work for seventy-five cents per day; it is then 
certain that, as the owners of the mines are 
forced to always buy the cheapest labor that 
is offered, our dollar-a-day laborer must suffer 
a reduction in his wages to seventy-five cents 
or be replaced by the emigrant who will work 
for seventy-five cents. Hence we see how it 
is that the pressure of the unemployed upon 
the labor market always keeps the price of 
labor at the lowest notch. And the more la- 
bor-saving machinery that is introduced, the 
more men are thrown out of employment, and 
the greater the struggle to get hired at any 
price. Considering how it is ever thus under 
our present competitive wage system that 
wages must remain low, it is easily seen how 
absurd it is for Democrats or Republicans to 
claim that free trade or free silver, a high 
tariff or expansion, can make wages high. 

Workingmen are at last coming to recog- 
nize the fact that there is no reliance to be 
placed on either of the old parties and that they 
must organize a party of their own which will 
do away with the competitive wage system en- 
tirely, and substitute the co-operative system. 

Workingmen—Americans: The issue is 
plain. Yours is the choice—whether to re- 
main slaves in your own country, fettered by 
your own hands—to see your wives and your 
children live in poverty and squalor, aye, 
and often starve before your very eyes—or 
whether you will be free men not in name 
onfy, but in reality—whether you will own 
your own country and enjoy the full fruits of 
your honest labor, 
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Workingmen may say: “Ah! Well enough! 
Those are fine words—but it is impossible tor 
anything to be done! Workingmen have al- 
ways been poor and always will remain so. 
You Socialists simply make us feel our poverty 
more keenly—make us discontented without 
showing us any practical plan to abolish the 
causes of our discontent. Of course, we want 
to be in better circumstances—of course we 
wish to provide better for our families. Cer- 
tainly we would rather send our children to 
school than to the factory. We know that we 
are virtually slaves—and of course we would 
like to end our slavery. What fool would not 
have his fellow men own their own country, 
rather than let a band of capitalists own it? 
But even supposing the wealth of the nation 
were divided up, as we suppose you Socialists 
propose, it would simply be a matter of time 
before some Rockefeller & Co. would have it 
all again.” ia 

Workingmen, you are mistaken; Socialists 
do propose a most practicable and feasibie so- 
lution of the problem of how to permanently 
abolish poverty. If you will consider our 
plan, you cannot help but agree that its ac- 
complishment would prevent any fear of 
Rockefeller & Co. or any other company ever 
getting our country away from us after it is 
once restored. 

Socialism means anything but the division 
of wealth. Socialism contemplates the abso- 
lute concentration of the ownership of the 
wealth of the country into the collective con- 
trol and ownership of the people themselves, 
through the government. The only division 
that Socialists propose is the fair division of 
commodities produced, but they never pro- 
pose:the division of the ownership of the ma- 
chinery that produces those commodities. For 
instance, the people (the government) will 
collectively own the land, the grain elevators, 
the flour mills, and the bakeries, while you 
and I individually will own the product: the 
bread. 

As to the practicability of collective or gov- 
ernment ownership of the means of produc- 
‘jon it is best answered by the consideration 
of the excellent management of such ma- 
chinery as is now managed by the government, 
such as the post office, public schools, etc. 

When, by the mismanagement of private 
owners, some railway is thrown into the bank- 
ruptcy court, and the government is forced 
to take control and management through the 
hands of an official receiver, it is a notorious 
fact that such government management has 
been uniformly successful. If the people then 
can successfully operate bankrupt railroads, 
there is every reason why they should be so 
much the more able to operate a solvent and 
successful railroad. 

Government ownership of railways is the 
usual method in Europe and Australia, and is 
uniformly successful. The United States is 
the only nation that does not own and operate 
its own telegraph system. However, there is 
really no serious attempt, from any direction, 
to deny the feasibility of government owner- 
ship, and what we will now demonstrate is 
not the practicability, but the absolute neces- 
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sity of governmental ownership of the means 
of production—Socialism—if we wish to pre- 
serve ourselves from starvation. It seems 
paradoxical, but nevertheless it’s true, that 
the more productive machinery becomes after 
a certain point has been reached the more diffi- 
cult it is for the laborer to get what is so 
easily produced. Let us consider the present 
state of industry in the United States. 

Within the last few years the owners of 
the various great industries of this country, 
through the inordinate over-extension of their 
plants and the consequent fierceness of com- 
petition to sell goods, arising from over-pro- 
duction, have been compelled to consolidate 
their interests into “trusts,” simply as a mat- 
ter of sheer necessity, to preserve themselves 
from bankruptcy. 

Having in mind the millions of badly 
clothed and fed men, women and children, it 
may seem to many that the excuse of “over- 
production” the “trusts’’ give for their exist- 
ence is the boldest of lies. But it must be 
remembered that the owners of the sugar, 
beef, and other trusts are not in business 
from philanthropic motives—‘“not in business 
for their health,” but purely and simply to 
make money—for themselves—so that the 
mere fact of people wanting or even starving 
for the want af what their machinery pro- 
duces does not constitute any sound business 
reason for capitalists to feed them. Unless 
people have money they have no legal right 
to food. So we see that as far as the capitalist 
is concerned there is an over-production in 
goods when he finds no “buyers,’ although 
there may be plenty of “wanters’ who want, 
but have no money to buy. 

It is quite palpable that in a country as pro- 
ductive as the United States and where wage- 
workers—the great consuming class—are paid 
such a small part of what is produced, there 
must always be danger of a great surplus re- 
maining in the hands of the capitalists unless 
they avoid such a result by restricting produc- 
tion—and restricting production means shut- 
ting down factories—turning out of employ- 
ment willing workers and starving the nation 
in the midst of plenty. 

This critical period, viz., the great unem- 
ployed question, in the growth of our indus- 
trial system, has only been prevented from 
appearing long ago by the ingenuity of the 
capitalists in employing the laborers, set free 
through the completion of the first machinery, 
making more and still better machinery. As 
long as there was a demand for new ma- 
chinery there was always life for the existing 
social system, for labor could be kept satis- 
fied by being employed making this new ma- 
chinery. 

However, the appearance of the “trust” 
means that the making of more new machinery 
is unnecessary. The new machines are not 
only finished, but the capitalists say, and we 
admit they know best since we give over to 
them the management, that there are already 
too many built. The “trust” is a necessity to 
them, they say, not only to prevent the pro- 
duction of more such unnecessary machinery, 
but to prevent the operation of the existing 


surplus machinery in producing surplus goods 
which can only be sold at a loss. Hence we 
Socialists quite agree that from the capitalistic 
standpoint anti-trust laws are absurd, as 
trusts are a necessary development of our 
competitive system, yet at the same time we 
realize that the trusts are the forerunners 
of a huge unemployed problem which can only 
be solved by their nationalization. Public 
ownership of monopolies, or Socialism, is an 
inevitability because it affords the only pos- 
sible solution for the distribution of com- 
modities when the machinery of production 
finally develops beyond the control of the 
capitalists. This stage in the evolution of in- 
dustry is now upon us. ‘The “trust” is the 
significant sign of the impending collapse of 
capitalism simply by its own weight. 

The “trust” is not only a protection against 
competition, but it is also a labor-saving ma- 
chine, effecting tremendous economies in pro- 
duction. Just as the manual laborers of fifty 
years ago tried to destroy the first machines 
which displaced them, so we see a like inef- 
fectual clamor from the smaller capitalists of 
to-day against their inevitable displacement by 
the trust magnates. 

Hence, since monopoly is the future deter- 
mining factor in production, and competition 
is forever dethroned, we see each of our great 
industries controlled by one corporation 
headed by one man—a captain of industry— 
and this state of affairs is what more than 
anything else demonstrates the practicability 
of Socialism. Certainly if a Gould can suc- 
cessfully manage the telegraphs of this coun- 
try, there can be no difficulty in us, the people, 
doing the same thing. 

We already manage the post offices—why 
not the telegraphs? 

Again: If Mr. Rockefeller manage the oil 
business, Mr. Vanderbilt the railways, Mr. 
Armour the beef business, Mr. Pillsbury the 
flour business, Mr. Schwab the iron business, 
Mr. Havemeyer the sugar business, Mr. Frick 
the coal business, Mr. Dalrymple the bonanza 
wheat farms, and Mr. Astor the real estate 
in New York; we say, if these capitalists can 
manage these properties for their own selfish 
ends, that we, the people, can just as well 
manage them for our own use and benefit. 

Capitalism in its death throes tries every 
means to sustain prices at a profitable basis 
against the constantly growing menace of 
“over-production.” To this end it adopts the 
“trust” at home, as a means of restricting 
domestic production, and on the other hand it 
institutes a policy of “Imperialism” abroad 
as a means of increasing foreign consumption. 
Hence we see that both “trusts” and “Tm- 
perialism” work hand in glove and are simply 
results of the vain struggle of the capitalists 
to maintain falling prices. 

The Democrats are pursuing a chimera 
when they strive to prevent these natural 
results of our industrial system, and the Re- 
publicans adopt an even more dangerous 
policy when they refuse to admit that such 
signs are indicative of an approaching social 
revolution. 
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The Democrat is a quack doctor striving 
to cure small-pox by repressing the eruption, 


while the Republican is a faith-curer, telling 


the patiént that the disease exists only in his 
own imagination. 

The Socialist is the only man having the 
brains to correctly diagnose the disease as 
well as the courage to propose the only pos- 
sible remedy. The only remedy is Socialism— 
or the collective ownership of wealth. 

All the foregoing is pretty plain talk, and 
should not be easily misunderstood. Some, 
however, while following the argument that 
(1) wages cannot rise above the subsistence 
point, no matter how productive labor may 
become, and (2) that this curtailment of con- 
sumption must result in over-production, and 
(3) that next is the trust, and (4) the trust 
must be followed by (5) the great unem- 
ployed problem may not see the solution in- 
volved in (6) the final step, public ownership 
of the trusts and other machinery of produc- 
tion—Socialism. Of course, it must strike 
everyone as absurd that people cannot get 
enough to eat because they produce too much, 
and yet everyone realizes that a laborer can- 
not eat if he doesn’t earn anything to buy 
food. It is also plain that a laborer cannot 
get a job of the baker to make bread if the 
baker already has too much bread in his 
oven—so much bread that he can’t sell what 
he has already baked. 

It is also pretty evident that if the laborer 
was his own baker he need not starve for 
bread if his oven is full. 

Now this is simply the Socialist argument. 
We say that this country of ours, America, is 
a grand bake-oven filled with bread, and 
cake too for that matter. That the head- 
baker of this national oven, Mr. Rockefeller, 
can’t hire us to bake bread because he can’t 
sell the bread we have already made for him, 
but that this is no reason why we should 
starve when all we have to do is to take over 
the bakery ourselves and take the bread out 
and feed ourselves with our own baking. 

There really would be no opposition from 
Rockefeller to our taking the business off his 
hands so long as we took it for ourselves 
and let him have his share along with us. 
Rockefeller is not necessarily such a bad fel- 
low, but he naturally would object if he 
thought we were going to take the national 
bakery—otherwise our own country—away 
from him in order to give it to Carnegie or 
Vanderbilt, the very men from whom he has 
just wrested it away for himself. The op- 
position to Socialism will not come from 
Rockefeller & Co. It will come from the 
stupidity and apathy of the very people most 
to be benefited by it, from workingmen them- 
selves. 

All we have to do, in order to own our 
own country, is for a majority to vote for the 
party that is pledged to carry out that idea 
With the success of that party and the change 
that it would bring about—no one need work 
over three hours per day, and everyone who 
wanted to work could find employment, re- 
ceiving in return the full fruits of his labor. 
Everyone would have leisure—children would 
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be educated—all would be free, and happiness 
would reign supreme. 

Workingmen, you now know the road to 
freedom. When you pursue that path you 
will be free—before that never. 


[This tract was written and published by 
me in 1890. It was very popular from the 
start and is still a favorite for propagandists. 
It has had the largest circulation of any So- 
cialist tract, over three million having been 
printed to date. Ha.Gaawell 


The above is a fac-simile of a poster printed 
in 6 cciors; 42 inches wide by 56 inches high. 
Sent free on application to H. Gaylord 
Wilshire, Editor WuisHirre’s MaGazinr, 74 
Wellesley Street, Toronto, Canada. 


PRINCE AND PROLETAIRE. 


EUGENE 


s HE two types represented in 
the above caption are 
brought into haggard con- 
trast by the visit of Prince 
Henry to our democratic 
domain and the hysterical 
demonstrations that assail 
him as he is whirled from 
point to point in his royal 
carousal among the plebe- 
According to reports the royalty 
of the old world has been totally 
eclipsed by the democracy of the new, 
and his deputy imperial majesty is 
fairly dazzled and bewildered by the 
fast and furious display in his honor. 
At the opera in New York he was sur- 
rounded by a palpitating wall of nude 
flesh ablaze with diamonds-—a scene of 
gorgeous, glittering splendor compared 
with which the courts of kings are dim 
as dirt. y 
And this is but an incident among a 
thousand in which our democratic (?) 
people of every rank and station, save 
Socialistic alone, abase themselves in 
vulgar fawning at the feet of tyranny. 
Shall the titled snob be blamed for 
holding all such flunkeys in contempt? 
Who is this royal lion in the demo- 
cratic den? A total stranger from an 
alien land. What has he done to com- 
mand the reverence of a god? Ask 
yourself if you can answer. It is not 
then to the man—for he’s unknown— 
but to the Prince that Uncle Sam gets 
down full length into the dust and 
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spreads the Stars and Stripes for royal 
feet to tread upon. 

What difference is there between the 
morarchy of William and the republic 
of Roosevelt ? Can the Lick telescope 
discover it? 

Bear in mind that here ‘‘we” are the 
people; ‘‘we” live in ‘‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave’; 
‘we’ are all sovereigns; ‘‘we’” have 
no classes; ‘‘we’ scorn royal snobs; 
‘‘we” love liberty and despise display ; 
“we” hold ‘divine right to rule” in 
contempt; ‘‘we’—Rats! 

The simple truth is we are like the 
rest—we have prince and pauper, power 
and poverty, money and misery in our 
capitalist republic, just as they have in 
their capitalist monarchy across the 
water. 

Chauncey M. Depew has 150 pairs of 
creased trousers ; many of his sovereign 
constituents have patches on their only 
pair of pants. 

In our great Eastern cities more than 
half the people live in tenements unfit 
for habitation, and thousands of babes, 
denied fresh air, die every year. 

The sweating dens are packed with 
human vermin, but Henry, by the grace 
of God, will not behold the reeking bal- 
last of the ‘‘ship of state.” 

A few rods from the Waldorf in New 
York and the Auditorium in Chicago, 
are the districts of the doomed and 
damned. The squares of squalor and 
miles of misery inspire in men, instead 
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of ‘‘Hoch der Kaiser,” the wish ‘‘to 
hear the nightingale sing new marseil- 
laises” and revive the ominous notes of 
‘“‘La Carmagnole.” 


‘Thus fares theland, by luxury betray’d ; 
In nature’s simplest charms at first array’d, 
But verging to decline, its splendors rise, 
Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise ; on 
While, scourged by famine from the smiling 

land, 

The mournful toiler leads his humble band; 
And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 
The country blooms—a garden, and agrave.”’ 


Not long ago the millionaires and 
labor leaders had a feast in New York; 
they met as one, and declared that 
henceforth they were ‘‘one and in- 
sepa’able, now and forever.” President 
Roosevelt ratified the compact by din- 
ing the leaders at the White House. 
But where are labor’s representatives to 
the Prince Henry banquets and recep- 
tions? Have they been lost in the 
shuffle? Can it be that they are not fit 
to meet a prince? Hush, dolt! this is 
a Republic; labor here is royal and 
wears the imperial crown. So, atleast, 
Mr. Hanna and other poor and oppressed 
capitalists tell us, and surely they 
should know the working kings who 
rule them. 

But again, where are the representa- 
tives of labor at these courtly social 
functions? Why is no American work- 
ingmen allowed near the prince except 
as menial and spaniel, to guard his noble 
majesty and do slavish obeisance to his 
every whim? 

Why is there no inch of room for 
labor in any house or hall, or park, or 
boat in all this vaunted Republic when 
a ‘“‘prince” is guest ? 

Why are the working class excluded 
from such ‘‘public” functions as rigidly 
as if they wore the stripes of convicts? 

Why must a prince be guarded ? 

On ‘‘great occasions,” such as the 
presence of a royal guest, the streets 
and alleys are reserved for the working 
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class, and in these thoroughfares the 
dead-lines of the common herd are 
guarded with policemen’s clubs. 

How melancholy to see shivering 
humans, packed together like cattle in 
a car, rend one ancther in mad strife to 
honor those who look upon them as un- 
clean and hold them in supreme con- 
tempt! 

The working class of the United 
States, with few exceptions, cheered 
and shouted for the prince as though he 
had been their lord and saviour. He 
cares no more for them, this pampered 
prince, than if they were so many sheep 
or swine, for he believes that royal 
blood, by God’s decree, flows through 
his veins and that common humans are 
but beasts of burden. 

Not long ago Ben Tillett came from 
England as the representative of labor. 
All his life he worked to help the men 
of toil. In point of honest worth Ben 
Tillett far outweighs ten thousand 
blooded princes. Yet workingmen, 
except the few, ignored him, and the 
scant regard they showed him is to theif 
disgrace. 

The point I make is, that from the 
time the ship that brought the prince 
touched our shore until it left again no 
workingman was tolerated in any ban- 
quet or reception tendered him in the 
name of the American people. Office- 
holders and politicians spouted, while 
capitalists lined the tables and wined 
and dined themselves—all of which 
simply proves that there are no classes 
in the United States, and that Socialism 
has no business in a Republic. 

The envoys for the coronation of 
King Edward have been announced by 
President Roosevelt. There will be no 
horny-handed prince of labor there. 
Whitelaw Reid, known only for being 
the opposite of Horace Greeley, and as 
small as he was great, will be our 
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central knee-breech figure at the crown- 
ing of King Edward. 

Of course it would not be consistent 
for our president to drop a crumb of 
comfort to the Boers. 

Let it not be understood that I have 
the slightest feeling against Henry of 
Prussia; it is the prince I have no use 
for. Personally, he may be a good fel- 
low, and I am inclined to believe he is, 
and if he were in trouble and I had it in 
my power to help he would find in me 
a friend. The amputation of his title 
would relieve him of his royal affliction 
and elevate him to the dignity of man. 
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This is a necessary part of the mis- 
sion of Socialism, and the revolutionary 
movement is sweeping over the United 
States as well as Germany. 

It means the end of princes, the end 
of paupers and the beginning of Man. 

To ears attuned, the victor’s shouts 
Are crossing o’er the sea ; 


Resounding like Jove’s thunder peals: 
The working class are free. 


FaBaLa 
ie ona 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


AWAY TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


J. EDWARD MORGAN. 


Away with the time-tested wrongs of the ages; 
Out from the error-worn ruts of the past; 


Out upon custom’s law! 


Burn the old pages, 


Light on the mountains is sighted at last. 


Too long in the ruts of the ancients we’ve lumbered, 
With age-erumbling guide posts to mark out the way. 

Too long in the halls of our fathers we’ve slumbered, 
Inhaling the poisonous breath of decay. 


Too long have we followed with custom before us, 
Aping old errors forever in sight ; 
Too long has the spell of the fathers been o’er us, 
Veiling our greed-darkened minds from the light. 
Traditions and customs inhuman enslave us; 
Away with the Mammon-wrought fetters we’ve worn; 
Behold on the mountains the light that shall save us, 
Gilding the crests with the rays of the morn. 


Away, then, away with our face to the mountains, 
Fast fades the darkness in Reason’s bright ray. 

Loose we the chain from the soul's hidden fountains, 
Go forward, rejoice and forever be free. 


---From Mr. Morgan’s book, MORNING ECHOES. 


MY UTOPIAS FOR SALE. 


Since it is quite the style for pub- 
lishers to utilize their own magazines for 
the purpose of selling their own goods, 
vide John Wanamaker with his dry 
goods, and McClures with their books, 
not to mention all the rest of my breth- 
ren in detail, I have decided to let my- 
self fall in line, Mr. Madden objects to 


my bargain-counter besides Wilshire 
ideas. I have now found a couple of 
articles, ladies and gentlemen, and here- 
with take pleasure in presenting them to 
your kind attention, and now await 
patiently your bids. I am one of the 
fools who build houses for other people 
to live in, and now I want to get rid of 


MY RESIDENCE IN LOS ANGELES. 


my publishing this magazine because 
he said I did so simply to sell my own 
peculiar brand of ideas. I told him that 
I was sorry that I did not have any 
more material things to seil, but that I 
would try and hunt up something for 


my follies. I did think once upon a 
time that I would like to spend my de- 
clining days in the glorious climate of 
California. Hence, under my own vine 
and fig tree this house was built. 

It’s in Los Angeles, and has about 
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everything in and about it that a modest 
and cleanly man would wish for. Until 
the last two years I lived in it myself, 
and speak from experience. Itis anew 
house, and, like all new houses, is 
arranged upon the button system, 
touch one and something springs up to 


INTERIOR OF HOUSE AT LOS ANGELES. 


do what you wish done. Several 
porcelain baths, tiled walls, etc. Walls 
frescoed and all floors inlaid hard wood. 
The house is now completely furnished, 
Turkish rugs, brass bedsteads, etc., 
etc., as the accompanying glimpse of 
the interior shows, but will be sold un- 
furnished if so desired. 

I have also determined to sell my 
California ranch. This consists of 
forty acres set out to full- bearing 
orange and English walnut trees. Irri- 
gation water in abundance, frost un- 
known. Large barn, ten horses, farm 
implements, etc., in fact all that is 
necessary for a man to step into com- 
plete possession of a ranch that not 
only will pay a handsome profit on the 
investment, b it afford a delightful place 
for residence; the climate is delightful 
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both summer and winter. The house 
is new, has all improvements of a city 
house, including direct telephone con- 
nection with Los Angeles. It sits upon 
a low knoll, and is surrounded by a 
twelve-foot veranda, from which the 
Pacfic ocean, twelve miles distant, is 
visible on clear days. 
Inasmuch as I feel 
that for a long time 
to come it will be 
a hazardous under- 
taking for me to 
risk re-establishing 
my publishing busi- 
ness in the United 
States, where I can at | 
best have a preca- 
rious editorial exis- 
tence under suffer- 
ance of our Madden- 
ized United States 
post-office, I have de- 
cided to sell the two 
aforesaid California 
properties, viz., my 
city residence in Los 


MY RANCH HOUSE. 


Angeles and my ranch at Fullerton. 
Further particulars may be had from 
my California manager, Mr. H. L. 
Knight, 623 South Hill St., Lés An- 


geles, Cal. 


'SIMONS’ AMERICAN FARMER. 


MR. SIMONS in his 
book gives a com- 
plete answer to 
those who do not 
understand how it 
is that agriculture 
is not apparently 
undergoing the 
same process of con- 
centration into lar- 
ger and larger units 
as is seen so pal- 
pably in manufac- 
turing and trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Simons shows 
that this failure of 
agriculture to fol- 
low out the other- 
wise universal rule 
is only a surface 
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exception, and that when we look more fully - 


into the question we see that concentration has 
really taken place in agriculture quite as much 
as in manufacturing. In fact ‘‘manufacturing”’ 
itself today was “‘farming’’ fifty years ago. 
That is, there was a time when the farm wove 
its own cloth and made its own clothing. There 
was a time when the farmer made his own har- 
ness for his horses, made his own rough farming 
implements, ground his own corn, in fact the 
farm was a self-sustaining unit. Gradually, one 
by one, these primitive farming industries were 
taken from the farm to the factory and there 
concentrated in larger and larger masses. 
Hence, where once each farm ground its own 
corn, now it is done in an enormous establish- 
ment from which the ownership of the farmer 
has long since been severed. Where once the 
farmer carried his produce to market in his own 
cart it is now carried on a 1oilway in which he 
owns not a single share of stock. However, 
once both the grinding of the wheat and the 
hauling of the flour to the market were con- 


sidered ‘just as much part of ‘‘farming’’ busi- 
ness as is the planting of the wheat to-day. 

And even the planting has itself joined the 
procession of concentration, for the farmer uses 
a machine planter. 

The industries formerly called farm indus- 
tries have concentrated, but the concentration 
has removed them from the general view of 
what is known today as ‘‘farming.’’ However, 
as each one of these industries left the farm for 
the factory, it by so much took away the inde- 
pendence of the farmer. At the beginning the 
farmer was as said, a self-supporting unit. -He 
produced for use and notforexchange. All the 
rest of the world might perish, and if his farm 
was saved he was safe. The tendency today is 
to take work from the farm to the factory. In 
the ultimate we can imagine that a man in the 
city will sit down at a machine looking like a 
typewriter, and by touching various buttons 
will perform all the operations on the farm. 

The horse will soon be abolished from the 
farm. Only this morning I saw a gasoline 
horseless mowing machine made by the Deering 
@ompany which had been in successful oper- 
ation all last summer. Already electricity is 
being used to drag plows in California, and of 
course the steam plow is an oldstory. Now the 
more we substitute machinery for human labor 
the more subordinate to it does the human 
laborer become. Not only is this because he 
occupies a so much smaller relative position 
owing to his comparatively diminishing num- 
bers, but also the fact that he has now become 
purely a producer for exchange instead of a 
producer for use, puts him entirely at the mercy 
of those that produce what he needs must ex- 
change his produce for. He must have a mow- 
ing machine, and to get it he must pay the 
manufacturer's price. He must ship his wheat 
to market, and again he must pay a tariff of 
“all the traffic will bear.’’ In the time when 
he made and owned his own scythe, and the 
wagon which carried his wheat to market, he 
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was not at the mercy of the McCormicks and 
the Deerings on the one hand and Jim Hill and 
his Northern Securities Company on the other. 

The mere fact that a man owns his farm is, as 
Mr. Simons well says, simply a guarantee that 
he has first chance at taking a hard job. As for 
the ownership giving any superior returns to the 
farmer, that is not even expected. The farmer 
today is shown statistically to actually get less 
for his own family out of his farm than the 
wages he pays his farm hands. 

I know that I myself had this fact severely 
impressed upon me in handling some of my own 
land in California. I tried to grow barley and 
corn hy paying wages, and I found the cost was 
much less when I rented the land and then 
bought the crop. The renters, with a remnant 
of that old American spirit of independence, 
preferred to rent the land and take less money 
as their profits from the crop than they would 
have gotten as wages working as hired em- 
ployes. 

Here is a very exhaustive excerpt from Mr. 
Simons’ chapter upon ‘‘Concentration in Agri- 
culture’? :— 

But before we conclude that economic concen- 
tration has left the field of agriculture untouched 
there are many other features of the question to 
be examined. We have seen that concentration 


does not necessarily mean the mechanical amal- 
gamation of the smaller plants, or even an in- 
crease in the size of the individual plants. The 
sweating industry has already been instanced as 
an example of an industry in a highly central- 
ized condition, and yet in which the individual 
plants are extremely small. The essential 
feature of concentration in industry is the cen- 
tralizing of the control of the essentials of an 
industry in the hands of fewer and fewer per- 
sons, and this may take place without any 
change whatever in the form of the production. 
Under other circumstances different steps or pro- 
cesses in the original industry may be isolated 
from each other and from the fundamental pro- 
cess, and the steps or processes so isolated may 
be subjected to great mechanical concentration. 
Both of these movements will be found in agri- 
culture. Passing over for the moment the con- 
centration which has taken place in farm owner- 
ship without affecting the size and number of 
farms, let us glance first at the process of differ- 
entiation and concentration which has taken 
place in different fields of agriculture. We have 
already seen how the farming industry of our 
forefathers has been divided and sub-divided 
into a great number of processes that have come 
to be considered as separate industries. As soon 
as any field of agriculture becomes subject to 
great mechanical improvements, as soon, in 
short, as it has felt the touch of industrial 
advance, it is ordinarily taken from the farm to 
become part of the factory system. A more cor- 
rect way of stating this fact and one which does 
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not so effectually conceal the actual effects on 
agriculture is to say that whenever any process 
in agriculture was greatly improved and per- 
formed with complex labor-saving machinery, it 
was simply given another name and no longer 
considered a part of agriculture. 

If we follow these processes we shall find that 
in every case they have been subjeet to great 
concentration. It is only necessary to name 
them to prove the point. Butter and cheese 
making, cotton-ginning, rice-hulling, threshing, 
manufacture of agricultural implements (to say 
nothing of carding, weaving, spinniug, knitting, 
etc.), all these have left the farm, and their 
leaving marks a step in a mighty process of con- 
centration ordinarily passed by without notice 
in discussing the question of whether the law of 
industrial concentration is affecting agriculture. 
As this process goes on, the farmer is left always 
to perform only the antiquated and most difficult 
and disagreeable processes of agriculture, and 
thus gains no advantage from industrial advance. 


The killing, dressing and packing of meat is 
an example of an industry that stands as an 
example of a whole class of industries that are 
closely connected with agriculture and that 
represent the highest type of capitalist concen- 
tration. This industry has passed during the 
life-time of the present generation from a sub- 
sidiary farm occupation to one of the classic ex- 
amples of mechanical perfection and trustified 
management of industry. Now the mere fact 
that these processes have been removed beyond 
the boundaries of the farm itself does not mean 
that the farmer is exempt from their influence, 
nor does it permit agricultural production to dis- 
pense with such processes. Society is too much 
of an organism to be thus isolated into indepen- 
dent divisions. An article is not produced until 
it isin the hands of the consumer, and placing 
it there includes transportation and storage as 
well as all the changes in form which are made 
in what is commonly called the process of manu 
facture. Railroads and steamships, with ele- 
vators, cold storage and packing houses are as 
much a part of the necessary equipment for 
agricultural production as wagons, teams, 
granaries and barns, and to omit all consider- 
ation of them in a discussion of the farming in- 
dustry is to neglect an extremely important 
factor. It is worthy of note that in all these 
lines concentration of the tools of production is 
accompanied by a transfer of ownership away 
from the users of the tools. The hand churn, 
the mule gin, the flail, the ox team and simple 
granary all belonged to the producer—the 
farmer. But the creamery, steam ginnery and 
threshing machine, with the railroad and ele- 
vator service, have passed into the hands of 
another class. Herethen is what amounts to an 
immense concentration of industry in what is 
essentially a field of agriculture. J am _ not 
blind to the confusion which would result in 
economic discussion by thus newly extending 
the idea of agriculture, but when we are con- 
sidering social effects and relations synthesis 
is more important then analysis, and it is neces- 
sary that connections rather than divisions 
should be emphasized. And on _ historical 
grounds as well as on grounds of present eco- 
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nomic relations the connection which I have 
pointed out is essential. (1) | 

To some degree at least society must be con- 
sidered as an organic whole, although not neces- 
sarily an organism comparable to the human 
body, as Spencer would have us believe. If 
comparison is to be made with any organism it 
should be with one of a lower character than 
any of the mammalia. Differentiation and co- 
ordination of faculties in society are much more 
analogous to that of the jelly fish. Nevertheless 
society is an organism and as such is developing 
as a whole in one direction or another. That 
this general direction of the social organism 1s 
towards concentration no one, save those who, 
like Kropotkine, are wholly blinded to the facts 
by preconceived theories, will daredeny. Every 
day that passes sees the whole of society, in- 
cluding agriculture, brought under the control 
of fewer and fewer individuals. All industry, 
including agriculture, is coming more and more 
to be dominated by a few industries, such as 
those concerned with transportation, the pro- 
duction of coal and iron, and lately, power trans- 
mission. The process of transforming portions 
of the substance of the earth into forms suitable 
to satisfy the wants of man—the process of the 
production of goods—must be considered as a 
whole. The different productive processes must, 
especially when considered in their relation to 
general social evolution, be treated as a part of 
one organic movement. When so treated it 
becomes evident that ‘‘for a continually dim- 
inishing minority of the persons engaged in in- 
dustry to secure a continually increasing 
control’’ over industry it is only necessary for 
them to gain control of the dominating essen- 
tials of industrial life. Considering the pro- 
cesses of wealth creation in this organic manner 
it appears at once that there are a few industrial 
processes that are peculiarly essential in relation 
to the whole productive process. With the 
highly developed complex industrial life of to- 
day coal, iron and transportation interests are 
so vitally essential to the entire processes of pro- 
duction that, once they are concentrated in the 
possession of a few, these possessors are practi- 
cally able to control the whole industrial life, 
the vital processes, so to speak, of any society. 
Those who control these industries would be in 
much the same relation to the rest of industry 
as a person who was able to control the working 
of another man’s mind would be in relation to 
what that man’s arms and body might create. 

But concentration may take still another 
form. It may easily have progressed very farin 
ownership without any change showing itself in 


(1) Kautsky. ‘“‘Agrarfrage,’’ pp, 5-6. ‘‘There 
is no doubt that agriculture does not develo 
according to the same pattern as industry ; it 
follows its own laws. But this is not to say that 
the development of argriculture is opposite to 
that of industry, and is not reconcilable with it. 
On the contrary, we believe that they will both 
be seen to be moving towar! the same goal as 
soon as they are no longer isolated from one 
another, but are considered as common mem- 
bers of one total process.’’ (Gemeinsame 
Glieder eines Gesamptprocesses. ) 
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operation. Perhaps the most surprising fact 
brought out by the census of 1890 was that only 
47 per cent. of the farmers of this country owned 
their farms free from encumbrance. That is to 
say, more than one-half of the farms of the 
United States are operated subject to a mortgage 
or a landlord. 

This mortgage indebtedness amounted to the 
immense sum of $1,085,995,960. No accurate 
statistics have as yet been gathered concerning 
the ownership of farm mortgages or rental farms. 
It is well known, however, that such mortgages 
are considered an excellent investment and that 
great life insurance companies and trust com- 
panies have many millions of dollars so invested 
—a form of concentration beside which that of 
the bonanza farms sink into insignificance. In 
almost every great city there are individuals and 
firms who hold thousands and even millions of 
dollars worth of such securities. Still fewer 
facts are known concerning the owners of rented 
farms. But enough is known to show that 
whole counties in several different states are 
owned by the same parties. (1). This concen- 
tration is not simply personal, it is also terri- 
torial. The landlords and owners of mortgages 
are seldom themselves farmers or in any way 
identified with the farming class. They are 
much more apt to be bankers, stockbrokers and 
professional money-lenders—in short, members 
of the exclusively capitalist and non-producing 
class. Such people are almost always residents 
of the cities and to a great extent of a few of the 
largest cities of the country. 

It may be alleged that the very fact that con- 
centration in ownership has progressed so far 
while there seems to be so few signs of concen- 
tration in production, proves the Socialist con- 
tention that production on a large scale is desir- 
able to be false. In the first place no Socialist 
who understands the philosophy he is preaching 
ever claimed that operation on a large scale is 
universally desirable. The objective point of 
Socialism is the abolition of a parasitic ruling 
class and the retention of the entire product 
of industry by the producers, and not the 
installation of any particular scheme of pro- 
duction. The fact that in at least an over- 
whelming majority of industries concentration 
would cause an immense saving in human 
energy and that such concentration would be 
possible only in a co-operative society is one of 
the many strong arguments for Socialism. But 
even if it should be demonstrated that in the 
entire field of agriculture concentration in pro- 
duction is not desirable it would in no way 
militate against the fundamental principle of 
Socialism that exploitation must be stopped. 


(1) The Orange Judd Farmer for Oct. 5th, 
IgoI, contains an extended description of the 
“Sibley Estate,’’ in Ford County, Illinois. This 
estate ‘includes 19,520 acres of the best farm 
land in the state.’’ A detailed description of 
the terms of leases and the management of the 
estate is given. It is divided into 160-acre 
farms, with a tenant house and necessary farm 
buildings on each one. The most improved 
methods of farming are used, and crops are con- 
siderably above the average for the state. 
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Socialism (or more properly collectivism) is not 
a scheme for the administration of industry, but 
the next stage in social evolution, and is mainly 
desirable for the workers because of the fact that 
their exploitation will cease, and not simply be- 
cause industries will be better managed. 

Most important of all, even if it should be de- 
monstrated that centralized production in agri- 
culture is not profitable under competition and 
private capitalism, it in no way proves that it 
would not be economical, desirable and possible 
of realization when the principles of co-operation 
and intelligent management were substituted for 
exploitation and competition and applied else- 
where in industry. Concentration of industry 
has a dual importance to the social student ; one 
as indicating increased power by a small minor- 
ity over the remainder of society, the other as a 
preparation for and prophecy of the co-operative 
social stage that is to follow the present system 
of competition and private monopoly. The 
first comes from the financial, the second from 
the mechanical side of concentration. In many 
industries competition has effected concentra- 
tion to the monopoly point in both fields. But 
it would be paying capitalism too high a compli- 
ment to expect it to do the same in all fields of 
industry. Many writers in arguing this point 
wholly overlook the fact that the competitive 
system does not always or even usually compel 
the adopting of the most economical mode of 
production. Jt is always prodigal of human 
life, for, of all commodities, that commonly 
counts for the least in the profit and loss column 
of the capitalist ledger. The sweating system of 
the great cities is an illustration of this. fact. 
AsI have frequently noticed, there is much in 
common between the sweating system and farm 
ing, especially in reference to this point of con- 
centration. In both cases there has been little 
apparent increase in the size of the individual 
plant, and each time one of the reasons for this 
1s, not that there is greater economy of manage- 
ment under decentralization, but because of the 
possibility of greater exploitation of the workers, 
and especially of female and child labor. Says 
Charles B. Spahr, in the article in The Outlook, 
previously quoted on the subject of the break- 
up of the bonanza farms: ‘‘When I asked this 
farmer why the large farms were breaking up 
into small ones, he put the whole case in a single 
picturesque phrase. ‘There are,’ he said. ‘only 
two sure crops in this country—ice and child- 
ren; and the small farmer has the children.’ ”’ 
In other words, the small farmer who is given 
nominal ownership of a farm just large enough 
to enable him to live with the aid of the toil of 
his wife and children can, by virtue of that toil, 
by virtue of the fact that his babes and their 
mother can be driven to a point to which the 
healthy hired man will never submit, compete 
in the markets of the world with the owner of 
the great bonanza farm. 

From still another point of view, the mere fact 

. that under capitalism competition does not seem 
. to be obliterating itself in the farming industry 
does not necessarily argue the desirability of its 
permanence. Industrial evolution and revolu- 
tions have always effected primarily only the 
dominant industrial factor. All through feudal- 


is 


ism only the land system conformed completely 
to feudal ideals—or rather the land system was 
the determining factor which impressed itself 
more or less definitely on all social institutions. 
Throughout the centuries of feudalism there 
constantly persisted countless remnants of 
savagery and primitive communism. On the 
other hand feudalism crushed out many things 
that had existed in previous society, which it 
would have been much better for future gener- 
ations could they have been retained without 
checking the course of social evolution. Cap- 
italism has within itself many remnants of feu- 
dalism that have been preserved almost unchang- 
ed because their transformation was not essential 
to the establishment of capitalism. On the 
other hand many things, like the old guild work- 
manship and love of creative industry which 
would have been of incalculable value to any 
society have been crushed out because they stood 
in the way of the complete establishment of 
wage-slavery. So when capitalism shall give 
way to co-operative industry many things will 
doubtless go over unchanged that have endured 
from savagery on through feudalism and capital- 
ism. But under a co-operative society there will 
be this difference to distinguish it from all other 
social stages, that since there will be no warring 
class interests, society can consciously direct its 
own evolution and can intelligently accept or 
reject what is thought advisable, unhindered by 
the private interests of any, ruling exploiting 
class. There will then be an opportunity to test 
the desirability of concentration in agriculture 
and to select that degree of concentration most 
advantageous to society. 


As to the contention of some economists that 
the farmer shares in the increased wealth but 
wastes his substance on cottage organs, Mr. 
Simons says : 


If the farmer of to-day received all he pro- 
duced he would have at least nine or ten times 
as much as the farmer who worked with sickle, 
wooden plow, flail and winnowing floor. In- 
deed, he should receive much more than this be- 
cause the earlier farmer worked as an individual 
while the farmer of today has the advantage of 
the assistance given him by the association of 
vast multitudes of co-workers. But laying all 
this aside, is there anyone who will claim that 
the modern farmer is receiving any such multi- 
plied product? Divide the income of almost 
any farmer, to say nothing of the average ‘‘$200 
a year farmer’? whom we have been assured is 
the ‘‘typical American farmer,’’ by ten and de- 
cide for yourself (1) if the resulting sum would 
support life, to say nothing of furnishing the 
solid comfort and health enjoyed by the frontier 
farmer at the beginning of this century. 

There is no avoiding this line of argument. 


(1) Mass. Ag. Rept. 1896, p. 101, U.S. Ag. 


Yr. Bk., 1899, p. 333. North Am. Rev., Feb., 
1896, Mulhall. . ‘‘Is the Human Race Deterior- 
ating?’’? p. 177. ‘‘When Malthus wrote, the 


labor of a peasant sufficed to raise food for ten 
persons. At present in the United States a male 
adult can raise foo ! for 120 persons.,”’ 
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There can be no quarrel about increased cost of 
raw material, for the farmer is a producer of 
raw material. The land and the crop—the raw 
material and the finished product—are well-nigh 
the same as centuries ago. The only question is 
what becomes of the finished product. There is 
no comparison here with the half-starved little 
store-keeper and small factory owner. The 
trouble with them is, that they have not been 
enabled to use the improved tools of production 
at all, owing to their great cost, or else they are 
being competed out of existence by their larger 
competitors. But the small farmer is still the 
main agricultural producer. It is even a matter 
of dispute if the great farms can undersell him 
atall. It is certain that they are not yet of suf- 
ficient importance to control the market as do 
the trusts and great stores. The half-starved 
mortgage-ridden farmer on his ‘‘quartersection”’ 
of the prairie states sometimes uses almost as 
good tools as the great bonanza farm in the same 
region, and while the monster combined tools of 
California may in the near future prove danger- 

_ous they affect him little as yet. The average 
farmer today is really producing very many 
times as much as he was fifty years ago, and 
there is no avoiding this conclusion. 

The question does not become then, ‘‘How 
can the farmer increase or retain his income asa 
capitalist ?”’ for he has none; but, ‘‘How can he 
retain all he produces as a laborer?’’ The only 
difference between the farm owner and the 
tenant in this respect is that the exploitation of 
the latter is alittle morecomplete. Neither one 
receives anything near all he produces, to say 
nothing of receiving anything as capitalists or 
managers of industry. Ownership of the land 
means little and conveys little advantage un- 
less production is for use, and we have already 
seen that the day of this form of production in 
agriculture has gone, never to return. 

If the farmer of today is not receiving all the 
wealth he creates it becomes a matter of impor- 
tance to know who is receiving it. In the 
pioneer days if the farmer had a better plow or 
ax he could clear a larger piece of ground, raise 
a larger crop and have more to eat and wear dur- 
ing the next year. What, then, has happened 
that the gang-plow, binder and steam thresher 
has added almost nothing to the farmer's income 
and comfort while adding immensely to his pro- 
duct? Let us see what changes have taken 
place in the economic relations of the farmer that 
will account for this phenomenon. We have 
seen that production for use has been trans- 
formed into production for exchange—for the 
market. At the same time we have seen that 
the process of production has been broken into 
a multitude of processes and that many of these 
have passed outside the control of the farmer. 

Let meexplain thisfurther. Prof. J. B. Clark 
of Columbia University has shown that the pro- 
cess of production consists in the addition of 
different ‘“‘utilities’’ to portions of the earth’s 
surface, (1). The utilities thus added are those 
of:‘‘time, form and place,’ and no article is pro- 
duced until it is in the prop>r form and in the 


(1) J: B. Clark, ‘‘The Philosophy of Wealth,”’ 
pp. 25,et seq. 
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proper place at the time when it is wanted to 
satisfy a human want. Under the old system 
of production for use all these utilities had been 
supplied and production was finished when the 
crop was harvested. But with the introduction 
of production for the market, and the division 
of the processes of production in agriculture the 
utilities of time and space, and sometimes some 
of those of form, must be added by a complex 
series of industrial actions, after the product has 
received all that can be given it on the farm. 
The process of production has been immensely 
extended. Most important of all, the instru- 
ments for this stage of production are not owned 
by the farmer. Moreover every day that passes 
makes this time and place utility, and the in- 
struments for this stage of production of more 
and more importance. With many crops the 
storage and transportation to market is a more 
complex and extensive process than their culti- 
vation and harvest. The railroad, elevator and 


cold storage warehouse are becoming of more 


significance in the production of agricultural 
products than the plow, seeder and harvester. 
The crop is valueless until these ‘‘tools’’ have 
been supplied. In the same way that the 
‘‘breaker,’’ hoisting apparatus and railroad are 
essential portions of the miner’s equipment and 
a means to his exploitation, so these instruments 
for the transportation and storage of agricultural 
roducts are a means to the exploitation of the 
armer. They, like the similar tools of the 
coal miner, are not owned by the producer of 
wealth but by anon-producing class. By virtue 
of this ownership they construct a toll-gate 
across the road of production and extract a por- 
tion of the value of the product. Let us 
examine a little further into the method by 


‘which they obtain this share, 


The owners of the shops and factories are 
enabled by virtue of that ownership to take 
from the wage laborers all they produce save a 
bare subsistence. The capitalists are able to do 
this because of the fact that, owing to the nature 
-of the competitive system, there must always be 
an army of unemployed, and hence the laborers 
are forced to compete among themselves for the 
opportunity of using the tools with which they 
create wealth. They are therefore compelled to 
bid against one another in the labor market 
until the amount received by all approximates 
the sum that will serve to keep the laborers and 
their families alive and able to work and enable 
them to perpetuate the race of laborers. There 
will be some individuals that will rise much 
above this level and there will be thousands in 
the slums of every great city who will be con- 
tinuously below it, and who must depend upon 
charity at certain times to even sustain life. 
Trade unions and labor legislation, coupled with 
the need of more competent workers, occasion- 
ally ‘‘raise the standard of life’? of certain 
sections of the workers, or perhaps even of 
those of a whole nation. But the tendency 
remains constant and tends always to press 
downward to the lower limit. Let us now see if 
there is an analogous situation affecting the 
farmer. We have noticed that farmers are 
forced to compete among themselves in the 
raising of all manner of produce. ‘The result is 
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that from the standpoint of the present system 
there is a constant overproduction of goods on 
the farm, and this while thousands are suffering 
for these same goods in the city. The farmer 
having raised the crops, comes to the railroad, 
elevator, cold-storage or packing companies 
whose ‘‘tools’’ he must use to complete the pro- 
cess of ‘‘producing’’ his crop. He cannot trans- 
port his crops in the old way because of the fact 
that under competition only the cheapest 
method can be used where both are operating in 
the same field. But when he seeks to use the 
“‘tools’’ for transportation, storage, etc., he finds 
that the owners of these charge him, to use 
their own expression, ‘‘what the traffic will 
bear.”’ That is, they take from him, just as they 
take from their employes, all save enough to en- 
able them to exist and perpetuate a race o: pro- 
ducers for future exploitation. It will make no 
difference how much machines are employed or 
methods of farming perfected so far as this con- 
ditionisconcerned. Ifthe machine is one which 
can only be used upon the farm it will but aid 
the farmer to produce a larger crop and make 
the competition between him and his fellow far- 
mers for the opportunity to reach the restricted 
market still more fierce, and therefore the in- 
creased production will only add to the income 
of those who stand between him and that mar- 
ket. If the improvement takes the form of 
perfecting an entire process which can be taken 
from the farm, it will but become a part of the 
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great factory system and assist in the further 
subjection of the actual tiller of the soil. All 
the benefit of improvements and new tools will 
go to those who control these last and most 
essential processes of production. 

So long as there is infinitely more land than is 
required to produce the necessary agricultural 
produce the ownership of land conveys little 
advantage. So long as an‘unlimited number of 
saws and planes can be produced, the possession 
of such tools by the carpenter is ridiculously in- 
effective to secure him a position or enable him 
to retain his product. So long as the essential 
tools of his profession, and those which are sub- 
ject to monopoly by a small class of owners, are 
outside his control, he can never be but little 
more than a slave to those who do own such 
monopolized and essential tools. 

It thus becomes evident that the manner of 
exploitation of the industrial wage-worker of the 
mines and factory and that of the farmer is 
practically the same. Both stand as a class 
opposed to the exploiting class, neither owns the 
essentials of production which are necessary to 
the class of producers. Under these conditions 
their position is shoulder to shoulder in a com- 
mon battle for a common freedom. The farmer 
must enter the political battle from the point of 
view of the laborer, not of the capitalist. Inthe 
two great armies into- which modern society is 
divided his place is with the creators of wealth 
in mine and shop and factory. 


(THE AMERICAN FARMER. A.M. Simons. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 28 pages, 50 cents.] 


Crosby’s Captain JinKs, Hero. 


Next to Mark Twain, Ernest Crosby, the son 
of the late Howard Crosby, D. D., is the best’ 
known writer against American ‘‘militarism.”’ 
Crosby is more radical than Twain. He de- 


nounces all war. He is a friend and correspond-. 


ent of Tolstoy, and well and favorably known 
among English Socialists, anti-imperialists, and 
other radicals. He is the author of ‘‘Plain 
Talk in Psalm and Parable,’’ a book of Whit- 
manesque verse. 

“Captain Jinks, Hero,’’ is a satirical novel 
upon the military history of the United States 
since the outbreak of the Spanish War. Sam 
Jinks, its hero, is no stuffed figure, used for 
purposes of burlésque, but a real creation, with 
a personality that is even lovable. He is first 


heart interest of a novel. Sam meets Marian, a 
“college widow,’’ and is captured by her. She 
foments his ambitions. The ‘‘Cubapino’’ War 
breaks out. Cleary, a classmate, accom- 
panies him as a correspondent of the Lyre, the 
leading ‘‘yellow journal.’’ A plan is arranged 
by the paper to make Sam the hero of the war 
and the Lyre’s special property. 

So he secures all the laurels of war. He 
becomes the hero of every battle, the subjugator 
of savage tribes, the captor of the chief insurg- 
ent general, etc., etc. (He is really a composite 
hero of the Cuban and Philippine Wars—the 
type of the ‘‘perfect soldier.’’ ) 

He returns home, is kissed by all the girls 
from St. Kisco (San Francisco) to St. Lewis 


shown as an innocent country lad whose taste (St. Louis), where the jealous Marian meets 
for military affairs is planted by a chance him and marries him to save him from the 
Christmas gift of lead soldiers. It is cultivated osculation. Here begins a revulsion of popular 
by his training in the ‘John Wesley’s Boys’ feeling. He is flouted. His spirit is broken, 
Brigade,’’ and firmly established by a career at and his health, impaired in the Cubapines, fails. 
“Rast” Point, in which institution he obtains a He ends in a lunatic asylum, playing with his 
cadetship. ‘‘Hazing’’ at West Point is satirized lead soldiers. There is not a phase of militarism 
in a most complete and clever fashion, and its that is not satirized with the cleverest wit. It 
incidents are furthermore made to serve a vital will become a classic of its kind. 

purpose in developing the motif of the entire Beard’s illustrations are equally clever and 
story, viz., the similarity of militarism and original, the best that he has ever made. As a 
savagery. A love romance, too, is started collection of cartoons alone the book should 
at East Point, which gives to the book the make a hit. 


(CAPIAIN JINKS, HERO. Ernest(Crosby. 12mo, cloth, ornamental cover. Funk &]Wagnalls Company.] 
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THE LATE JOHN P. ALTGELD. 
DEATH has 


removed one 
of the very 
few of our 
modern pub- 
lic men who 
have ever 
braved pub- 
lic opinion 
to right a 
wrong. As 
time flies on 
apace some 
day the Americans will recognize in the 
late John P. Altgeld one of the noblest, 
greatest and bravest of men. It is true 
that since the fateful day in 1892, when 
he was the recipient of all the misrepre- 
sentation and abuse_from nearly every 
paper in the country owing to his par- 
doning of the anarchists, there has been 
a tremendous revulsion of public senti- 
ment regarding ‘him, but this does not 
by any means indicate that he has be- 
gun to be measured at his true worth. 

I was not much surprised at hearing 
of his death. When I talked with him 
in his Chicago law office last June he 
impressed me as being a man in very 
delicate health, and that the one thing 
he most needed, rest, was the very 
thing he would be sure to refuse him- 
self. He was indeed a slave to the 
Goddess of Liberty, as was so beauti- 
fully expressed at the funeral by his law 


partner, Clarence S. Darrow: 

John P. Altgeld was a soldier of the everlast- 
ing, hopeless struggle of the human race for 
liberty and justice on the earth. From the first 
awakening of his young mind until the last re- 
lentless summons came he was a soldier who 
had no rest or furlough, who was ever on the 
field in the forefront of the deadliest and most 
hopeless spot, whom none but death could 
muster out. Liberty, the relentless goddess, 
had turned her fateful smile on John P. Altgeld’s 
face when he was but a child, and to this first, 
fond, hopeless love he was faithful unto death. 


JOHN P. ALTGELD. 
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Liberty is the most jealous and exacting mis- 
tress that can beguile the brain and soul of man. 
From him who will not give her all, she will 
have nothing. She knows that his pretended 
love serves but to betray. But when once the 
fierce heat of her quenchless, lustrous eyes 
has burned into the victim’s heart, he will know 
no other smile but hers. Liberty will have 
none but the great devoted souls, and by her 
glorious visions, by her lavish promises, her 
boundless hopes, her infinitely witching charms, 
she lures these victims over hard and stony 
ways, by desolate and dangerous paths, through 
misery, obloquy and want to a martyr’s cruel 
death. Today we pay our last sad homage to 
the most devoted lover, the most abject slave, 
the fondest, wildest, dreamiest victim that ever 
gave his life to liberty’s immortal, hopeless 
cause. 


It is a great pity that John P. Altgeld 
should have been cut off in his prime ; 
he was 52, just at the time he was pre- 
paring to throw all his magnificent 
ability and great influence to the cause 
of Socialism. 

As an indicaticn of the great advance 
he had made toward the idea of the 
Socialists the following extracts taken 
from his great speech at Buffalo upon 
‘Shall the People Own the Monop- 
olies?’? are most significant: 


“But says another: The government of our 


» cities is now so corrupt that it would not do to 


turn these industries over to them. It is cer- 
tainly true that the governments of our cities are 
corrupt, but the question arises, who made them 
corrupt, and how long will this corruption 
endure under existing conditions? The corpor- 
ations are the mother of corruption in public 
affairs, and this corruption is going to exist just 
as long as we have private monopolies. Private 
monopolies furnish the hand that bribes by day 
and bribes by night ; that pollutes everything it 
touches, and the existence of corruption in our 
cities and in our state and national government 
furnishes the strongest argument in favor of 
wiping out all private monopolies, for it will 
give the people back their government. 

“The great question in America today is how 
to restore republican government, which has 
been destroyed by the corporations. They con- 
trol not only the local city governments, but 
they control the state governments and the 
national government. They decide what the 
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legislature may and may not do, what congress 
may and may not do; they determine the 
policies of political parties, and they have 
destroyed the vitality of both political parties. 

““A mere change of party administration sig- 
nifies nothing so long as the same slimy hands 
control the policy of government. We had two 
such changes and their history was written with 
the dirty fingers of the exploiters. We needa 
change of policy. Instead of being owned the 
people must be the owners; instead of being 
lambs to be shorn they must be masters of the 
fold. Our industries and our great public 
utilities were built with the money and the 
industry and the genius of the American people, 
but they have passed out of the hands of the 
people who made them and are now controlled 
by manipulators, controlled by bankers, by 
brokers, by speculators. 

“These men do not build railroads. They do 
not build factories; they do not build cities; 
they do not create anything ; they simply grab 
what other people have created. Asa rule they 
are mere birds of prey, tearing the flesh of the 
men and the women who work with their 
hands, eating the vitals of the men and the 
women who do the work of the land and who 
make civilization possible on this earth. No 
republic can endure that remains in the clutches 
of these birds of prey; they use government 
as a convenience in the process of exploita- 
tion, extortion and robbery. Wipe out private 
monopoly and you will wipe out the corrupt 
lobbies at the seats of government; you will 
restore the people to power, the government 
will again become an engine of justice and a 
shield for the protection of the weak. 

“J hear men talk about Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples; I read accounts of harmony meetings in 
which it is proposed that we Democrats shall all 
get together, and when I look for the reason of 
getting together I find it summed up in the 
desire to get something. They tell us we must 
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win ; I ask why do we want to win? ThenIam 
told that we want to win to get the offices. And 
why do we want the offices? The answer is, so 
that we can take care of our friends. 

‘Now, there is nothing in this programme 
that is worthy of the effort or even of the atten- 
tion of an American freeman, and if there is 
nothing better or higher in prospect for our 
country than what is offered by these harmony 
meetings, then, my friends, our career is over 
and there is nothing left for us except to lay a 
wreath on the grave of republican institutions 
and shed a tear over the fall of freedom. 

“‘T‘hear men talk about following in the foot- 
steps of Jefferson. Why, my friends, Jefferson 
was the great radical of his day. He referred 
everything back to the people; he wanted every- 
thing left in the hands of the people. Were 
Jefferson alive today his voice would be heard 
from ocean to ocean demanding that the people 
themselves must own the monopolies. 

“In 1863 Abraham Lincoln stood on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, and with tears in his 
eyes prayed that the government of the people, 
for the people and by the people might not 
wither from the face of the earth, and in less 
than forty years the substance of republican 
government has vanished from America and we 
cannot restore it until the forces which destroyed 
it are wiped out. 

“Tf there were no other reason why the 
people should own the monopolies than that it 
will give them back their government, that 
reason is in itself sufficient. Wipe out the pri- 
vate monopolies and it will again be possible for 
the popular will to make itself felt in city coun- 
cils, in state legislatures, in the national 
government and in party conventions. It will 
restore American character and American man- 
hood. It will restore the great principles of 


‘truth, of liberty and of justice, and man will 


again look to the stars and labor for the eleva- 
tion of the race.” 
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A BROAD CHALLENGE TO SOCIALISM! 


DR. A. HEITER, EDITOR-PRIEST OF BUFFALO, NEW YORK, IS 
ANXIOUS TO MEET A SOCIALIST WHO WILL DEBATE 


Social Democracy’s mouth is gushing over with scientific wisdom, so much 
so that it can scarcely shut down, just like people suffering with hydrophobia. 
And when, in public debate, it presumes to speak on a Thesis, and challenges 
scientifically educated men to contradict, it finds it impossible to formulate its 
arguments in a logical way, and instead of producing facts, entefs into a tirade 
against Church and State. 

We hereby challenge the Socialist Party to prove the Thesis in open debate, 
which it failed to prove last Sunday, and we are willing to speak and answer 
just as soon as the time and place of debate has been arranged with us. 

The following to be the Thesis: 

(a) Only Socialism can emancipate the working-class from wage-slavery. 

(b) Everybody should join the Socialist Party. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dr. A. HEITER. 


The foregoing appeared in the Volksfreund, of Buffalo, New York, under 
date of March 20th, and upon invitation from the Socialist Party of Buffalo, 
I have had great pleasure in accepting the challenge. Dr. Heiter is the editor of 
the Volksfreund, the paper in which the»challenge appeared at the head of the 
editorial column. 

The Volksfreund is the great German Roman Catholic Daily of Buffalo. 

Further details of the debate have not been arranged, but I can say one 


thing, and that is that no conditions of any kind will be imposed by me to 


[Rev. Dr. Heiter, in thus defying the exponents of Socialism to meet him and defend their 
political faith, is by no means acting an irresponsible part. He has the sanction of the Right 
Reverend Bishop Quigley, the responsible head of the Roman Catholic church in the diocese of 
Buffalo, and is acting under the direct instructions of that prelate. Much greater significance at- 
taches to his challenge, therefore, than if it emanated from an individual opponent of Socialism. ] 


prevent it coming off. 
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WE laugh at the story of the Shah 

of Persia’s wonderment at seeing 
ladies and gentlemen dancing in Eng- 
land and remarking that in Persia 
nobody ever danced who could ‘pay 
another to do the job for him. That 
people should dance simply for the 
pleasure of the thing was quite incom- 
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JUST SUITS COLOMBIA. 
Coloinbia—The kind of work I enjoy mios’ of all is watobin’ a Yankoo dig, 
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prehensible to the Shah. 

In another way our cartoonist exhib- 
its a likeness of the native of Colombia 
being unable to understand why Uncle 
Jonathan wishes to bother himself 
digging the Panama Canal instead of 
dozing his life away under the shade 
of a palm tree. However, as a matter 
of fact it is not because there is any 
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great natural difference as to their views 
on the pleasure of working between the 
Yankee and the Colombian that the 
canal is to be dug. The Yankee doesn’t 
dig simply for the pleasure of the dig- 
ging. He digs in order to preserve his 
existence, and the Colombian would 
act in exactly the same manner under 
similar conditions. In the first 
place it must be remembered 
that there will not be a spade- 
ful of earth moved by an 
American, yet it will never- 
theless be said that Americans 
are digging the canal. Let.us 
examine the exact process. 
Certain American laborers, in 
order to earn their bread, work 
in certain fields in America and 
grow wheat. Put the native of 
Central America in the United 
States and he will be just as 
anxious to work as is the 
American, and it will not be 
‘ the stimulus of our bracing 
American climate, either, that 
will make him anxious. Now 
itso happens that these afore- 
said American laborers working 
in our wheat fields are produc- 
ing more wheat than can be 
sold in the United States, and 
naturally the surplus is exported. Som=2 
of this surplus finds its way to Panama 
and is exchanged for, say, coffee or 
bananas, or possibly it is exchanged 
simply for labor, labor digging the canal. 
Thus it is that American labor in 
the Dakota wheat field digs the Pan- 
ama canal without leaving America. 
It digs it by proxy, but it does it by 
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the sweat of its brow all the same. 
However, the gentlemen who direct 
this exchanging of this surplus of 
American labor in a Dakota wheat field 
for labor down at Panama do not neces- 
sarily do any of the sweating. The 
owner of the Dakota wheat field may 
live in New York or London. He pays 
the Dakota laborers in his fields their 
daily wage, and the difference between 
what he pays out and what he takes in 
for his crop falls to him in 
virtue of his ownership of the 
land. 

He takes this difference, this 
rent, and invests it in, say, gov- 
ernment bonds. The govern- 
ment takes the money it gets 
for the bonds to pay the labor- 
ers constructing the Panama 
canal. However, the transac- 
tion would have been a little 
clearer to the eye if the Dakota 
landlord had simply taken the 
surplus wheat which came to 
him as his share as owner of 
the land and sent that same 
wheat to Panama and used it to 
feed the Panama laborers while 
they dug the canal. Thus after 
they had done so much work 
he presents his account to the 
govetnment and receives in 
payment so many government bonds 
as recognition of the work he has done 
toward constructing the canal. The 
net result of it all is that the owner of 
the Dakota wheat field finds himself in 
possession of a certain number of U.S. 
Government bonds which promise him 
a perpetual income with no labor on 
his part beyond clipping the coupons. 
The man who can lie under the cocoa- 
nut tree and indulge in day-dreams is 
neither the Colombian laborer nor the 
American laborer. It is the American 
bondholder, the landlord, the capitalist. 


MAGAZINE 
Imperialism and the Tariff. 

One singular thing about the present 
agitation regarding the revision of the 
tariff is that the call is not owing to any 
necessities of domestic industries, but 
entirely to Cuba and Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. 
islands under our paternal care we 
never for a moment thought that in the 
room of our unloading our surplus upon 
them they would unload their sur- 


THE CAT CAME BACK. 
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plus upon us. Imperialism is a fine 
thing in theory but it has worked out in 
a most curious way in practice. How- 
ever, the American speculator never 
finds a wind that does not blow to his 
good. The high tariff has made Cuban 
sugar plantations ‘nearly valueless. 
Immense losses have been incurred by 
the Cuban planters, and while the de- 
termination of what we are going to do 
regarding revising the tariff hangs fire, 
plantations are being sold at forced 
sales at a mere fraction of their former 
value. Americans with the right tip 
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ate buying, and not till everything that 
can be bought at the right price is 
bought will the tariff be lowered. How- 
ever, the Cuban planter will have been 
cleaned out by that time and the gainer 
will be those right-tipped American 
speculators. 
os 
A Presidential Hallucination. 

If I had a higher opinion of Mr. 

Roosevelt’s intellectual calibre I would 


TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORYS._ 
From the Minneapolis Fournal, Feb. 20. 


join in the hue and cry raised by many 
editors that his sensational attack upon 
the Northern Securities Company was 
simply gallery play. No, I credit him 
with honesty and debit him with stupid- 
ity. Not that I think him incapable of 
gallery play, but his gallery plays are 
of a more naive character. For in- 
stance, what could have been more 
delightful in its boyishness than his 
appearing at that convention in New 
York togged out in his rough rider cos- 
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tume? I remember well having the 
same feelings in my own breast. It 
was the day when as a child I had my 
first pair of red-topped boots. I hated 
to take them off even when I went to 
bed. The President actually thinks 
that he can by law prevent a company 
from buying as many railroads as it has 
money to pay for; and this is what the 
Northern Securities Company is pro- 
posing to do, and so he intends trying 
to stop them. Of course 
it is all supremely silly, 
for if President Roosevelt 
could prevent the N. S. 
Company from buying 
what it wanted, he could 
prevent Mr. Morgan as an 
individual buying what he 
wanted. If he can prevent 
Mr. Morgan from buying 
what Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Smith wishes to sell, then 
he can prevent Mr. Jones 
or Mr. Smith from buying 
what Mr. Morgan wishes 
to sell. In other words, 
if the President could en- 
force his ideas, he could 
effect a confiscation of all 
wealth by simply issuing 
an edict that it was un- 
transferable. Wealth to- 
day has its value solely in 
exchange. Prevent me 
exchanging my money for a dinner and 
you force me to catch my own hare and 
cook it. This would be one way of 
effecting a solution of the problem of 
over-production, for it would mean 
every man his own provider and the 
abolition of all machinery requiring 
more than one man to handle it. 
President J. J. Hill made a mas- 
terly argument in favor of the legality 
of the Northern Securities Company 
when he appeared before the merchants 
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of Minneapolis. So masterly was it, 
indeed, that I understand that many of 
the very merchants who were bitterly 
opposed to the amalgamation, after 
hearing Hill, changed their minds upon 
the subject. Mr. Hill clearly showed 
that continuance of competition simply 
meant more expense, and that naturally 
the railroads would see to it that the 
community paid this expense. The 
wonder to me is that after such a speech 
of Hill’s, men can continue in their 
fight against him without 
first answering his argu- 
ments. However, the poli- 
tician after votes doesn’t look 
much after either logic or 
justice if he thinks the people 
are fools. 


as 


A Matter of Environment. 

Schwab was the model 
held up to all Young Amer- 
ica as a sample brick of what 
a young man who was eco- 
nomical, sober, who avoided 
cigarettes, who did not swear 
and who never gambled could 
accomplish by his thirty-ninth 
birthday. But all these mor- 
alists have had a severe 
shock. The immaculate 
youth, the paragon of all the 
Carnegie virtues, goes abroad 
for the first time since he has 
had money and leisure to 
burn, and he behaves himself just like 
a man who has burnt money and leisure 
all his life. He even goes one step 
further. He gambles at Monte Carlo, 
and even tries to break the bank. I say 
he goes further because I doubt if 
Monte Carlo makes anything like the 
profit from the Americans on the 
Riviera, in proportion to their wealth, 
that it does from the other nationalities. 
Most Americans have had their eye- 
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teeth cut too early to fool very much 
with Monte Carlo. Not so with Mr. 
Schwab. He never had a chance to 
sow his oats until today, and naturally 
he acts like an old horse turned into a 
field of clover for the first time in his 
life. It only goes to show that, after all, 
the chief difference in men as to their 
being either good or bad is largely a 
matter of opportunity. I don’t blame 
Schwab so much for risking his money 
at Monte Carlo. The making and losing 


BREAKING THE BANK AT MONTE CARLO. 
The Tiger—It’s tough on a poor chap when he has to go up againat tho octopus. 
From the Minneapolis Fournal, Fan. 18 


of money is such a passion of modern 
life that he who keeps out of the game 
actually loses touch with his fellows. 
There is no fun in a game where you 
have a sure thing. You must have a 
chance of losing, and poor Schwab, play- 
his steel trust game, where winning is an 
absolute certainty, felt that the only way 
he could experience the joy of losing 
was by going up against the Monte 
Carlo tiger. 


